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Defeat m the Philippines 

In war, casualties are expected. Some men are 
killed outright. Others are wounded but recover. 
Still others lose an arm, a leg, or are mutilated in 
other ways, and they bear the scars or pains of this 
mutilation for the rest of their lives. These grim 
consequences of war are accepted as a part of war’s 
terrible custom and tradition. 

It is also a custom and tradition of war that, 
when men fight honorably and are forced to lay 
down their arms in surrender, the war for them has 
reached an end. As helpless prisoners of war, such 
men do not expect to be pampered. But they do ex- 
pect enough food, shelter, clothing and medical 
care to keep them alive. They do expect reasonably 
decent treatment from their captors, and they do 
expect their captors to treat them as human beings. 
These things they expect under the comity of na- 
tions which decrees that there can be honor even 
among peoples which are at war. 

For the 65,000 men who were overpowered and 
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forced to lower the American flag on Bataan and 
Corregidor, in the Philippines, the enemy provided 
new rules. Or,' rather, those rules of humanity 
which had been built up in the past were com- 
pletely ignored or deliberately forgotten. 

We are two of the Americans who were cap- 
tmed by the Japanese in the fall of Corregidor. 
With eight others, we were the first to escape from 
a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp in the Philip- 
pines. Before the last organized American re- 
sistance was crushed by overwhelming force, we 
had become accustomed to seeing om comrades 
die in battle by the score and by the hmidreds. 
Hardship, bloodshed and death were a common- 
place. Yet actual war brought nothing like the 
horror we were to see and experience in eleven 
months as military prisoners of a nation which had 
heretofore demanded and received rank on an 
equal footing with the leading powers of a civi- 
lized world. 

There was little choice for the ten of us who 
finally escaped from the Japanese. We knew that 
if we were caught in an attempt to escape we 
would be put to death in a manner not pleasant 
to think about — ^we had seen it happen to others 
of our fellow American prisoners. But although 
our group contained ten of the strongest and 
healthiest Americans in the prison camp, we knew 
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that there was a better than even chance of death 
as a result of our captors’ treatment if we remained 
in the prison. We had also seen this happen to 
others of our fellow prisoners. And when we finally 
did win our way to freedom — ^ten Americans from 
Bataan and Corregidor — ^we were aided and ac- 
companied by two Filipino convicts who in civil 
life, before the war, had been sentenced for mur- 
der, yet were willing to risk death from the Japa- 
nese in imselfish loyalty to the United States and 
their native land. 

During the eleven months of our captivity the 
ten of us were to see thousands of Americans die 
from the willful neglect of our captors — ^up to the 
end of 1943 the Japanese military prisoner-of-war 
authorities had announced less than a third of the 
Americans then dead. More have died since, and 
it is our considered belief that not more than ten 
per cent of the American military prisoners in the 
Philippines will survive another year of the condi- 
tions which existed at the time of our escape. 

During our eleven months of captivity we were 
to see American officers and enlisted men driven 
to such tasks as the cleaning of Japanese latrines 
and sewage systems — each of us was forced to 
do both. 

We were to see American prisoners slapped and 
beaten without provocation as a commonplace oc- 
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currence, and most of us were the helpless personal 
recipients of such treatment. 

We were to see Americans so crazed by thirst 
that they were forced to drink from muddy and 
polluted carabao wallows, although separated from 
the clean water of a nmning stream only by the 
menace of Japanese bayonets. 

We were to see Americans by the hundreds suf- 
fering in various declining stages of scurvy, ma- 
laria, beri beri and other afflictions, because the 
Japanese would not give us our medicines, which 
they had confiscated; neither would the Japa- 
nese permit us to use the fruits and vegetables 
which grew in profusion around our prison stock- 
ades. 

We were to see Americans slowly going blind 
from vitamin deficiency; and not one of us es- 
caped without having suffered from one or more 
of the diseases and deficiencies which at one time 
were causing the deaths of more than 50 Ameri- 
cans each day. 

We were to see imconscious Americans, ex- 
hausted on the march, tossed into shallow graves 
and buried while still alive. 

We were to see our fellow American prisoners 
drop by the score from dysentery and malnutrition, 
and their bodies litter our prison camps while 
waiting for the Japanese to get around to giving 
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Tis permission to bury our dead. (More than a 
thousand had died in one prison before the Japa- 
nese permitted us to hold religious services over 
their bodies or to mark their graves.) 

We were to see Americans tied up and tortured 
in full view of our prison camp, beaten and bat- 
tered until they were no longer recognizable as 
human, before they were finally removed for exe- 
cution without trial. 

We were to see and experience a daily pattern 
of existence and treatment which wdll remain with 
us as nightmares and revolting memories for the 
rest of our lives. Among the ten of us, these night- 
mares and memories resolve themselves into one 
simple conviction: Japan as a military power must 
be utterly and finally defeated, soon. 

As professional military men — one a graduate 
of Annapolis, the other of West Point — we are 
fully aware that atrocity stories, as such, can be 
dangerous in wartime. Yet we feel most emphati- 
cally that this story should be told. We feel that all 
our people should be given a clearer picture of 
the enemy we face in the Pacific. Most important 
of all, we feel that the Japanese treatment of 
American military prisoners, at least in the Philip- 
pines, should become a matter of record, now, with 
the hoi>e that this treatment will be improved if the 
Japanese ever expect to be viewed on a basis of 
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moral equality with civilized peoples. Finally, we 
feel that the very highest authorities in Japan 
should be warned before all the world — and 
warned now, so that there can be no evasion of 
responsibility — ^that we are fully aware of Japa- 
nese treatment of captured Americans in the 
Philippine military prisons. 

In addition, this story is being told — and an un- 
pleasant story it is — ^with the fervent hope that it 
will increase by even a small particle the American 
people’s feeling of urgency and necessity for a 
supreme effort in this war, an effort which must 
not be allowed to diminish until the complete goal 
has been reached. 

Although this report has been prepared as a 
personal narrative by the senior Army and Navy 
members of the escape party, we cannot empha-' 
size too strongly that no one person deserves mem 
tion above any other. Of the other eight, each 
lived up to the highest traditions of his individual 
service. Included in the party were Lieutenant 
Commander (now Commander) Melvyn H. Mc- 
Coy, USN, AnnapoUs ’27 ; Major (now Lieuten- 
ant Colonel) Stephen M. Mellnik, Coast Artillery, 
West Point ’32 ; three Air Corps officers. Captain 
W. E. Dyess and Second Lieutenants (now Cap- 
tains) L. A. Boelens and Samuel Grashio; three 
Marine Corps officers, Captain A. C. Shofner and 
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First Lieutenants Jack Hawkins and Michael Dob- 
ervich (all now Majors); and two Army ser- 
geants, R. B. Spielman and Paul Marshall. Cap- 
tain Dyess had been promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel, on his return to the United States, when 
he was lolled in a plane crash at Burb ank, Cali- 
fornia, on December 22, 1943. 

When Corregidor finally fell at 12 noon on May 
6, 1942, the formal surrender came as a smprise 
to almost none of the seven thousand Americans 
and five thousand Filipinos on The Rock, particu- 
larly those of us who had served as staff officers. 
The siurender was a logical climax to a series of 
disasters (which had been high-lighted by the 
evacuation of Manila and the Cavite Naval Base 
on Christmas Eve, the heavy aerial bombing of 
Corregidor on December 29, 1941, the departure 
of high United States and Philippine officials in 
February, and the withdrawal to Australia of 
General MacArthur and mernbers of his staff in 
March. 

Then on April 9, 1942, came the surrender of 
Bataan. There were approximately four times as 
many men on Bataan, only four miles away, as we 
had on Corregidor. We knew that The Rock was 
next. The Japs were hitting us with everything 
they had. It was only a matter of time. 

As the time for the surrender drew near, one 
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of us (McCoy) was in the tunnel occupied by the 
Navy and the other (Mellnik) was stationed in 
the Headquarters Tunnel occupied by the Army. 
We were not quartered together in the same prison 
until some weeks after our capture. Thus, each of 
us saw different phases of the same event; and 
in telling the story of what happened while we 
were official military prisoners of the Japanese in 
the Philippmes, each has elected to teU the part 
with which he is most familiar. 

COMMANDER MCCOY : Even in the depths of the 
solid rock tunnels of Corregidor we could feel 
the vibrations of the almost constant Japanese 
barrage. One night toward the end of April the 
barrage lifted for a short time. Hundreds of peo- 
ple went out into the open fOr a breath of air and 
a smoke. It was pitch dark. The only light came 
from the few stars, and the occasional faint glow of 
a carefully shielded cigarette. Suddenly the group 
of people around the tunnel entrance seemed to be 
struck by lightning. There was an awful glare and 
a mighty crash. A salvo of Japanese 240mm shells 
had landed in the midst of this group. Just that 
one salvo — ^no more. 

Fortunately it was dark and the survivors did 
not have to look on the scene around them. But it 
was four hours later before the hospital staff com- 
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pleted their amputations, transfusions, brain op- 
erations and other work. 

About midnight that night I went oflE duty in 
the radio shack in the Navy Tunnel, and I went 
out to the tunnel entrance where the tragedy oc- 
curred. There I found one of the nurses who had 
helped the doctors during the evening. She was 
crying her heart out on a sandbagged machine 
gun. I did not know whether she had suffered 
a personal loss, or whether our situation in gen- 
eral had become too much for her. She obviously 
had come out into the darkness to hide her emo- 
tiojos from the wounded, so I tiptoed away and 
did not disturb her. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL mellnik: About the last 
week in April it became evident from the volume 
and distribution of enemy fire that a landing would 
be attempted on Corregidor. Our heavy artillery 
was being knocked out more rapidly than we could 
repair it. 

The headquarters of General Wainwright and 
General Moore were in Malinta Tunnel. In this 
tunnel were the hospital, machine shops, food and 
ammunition reserves, radio station, and adminis- 
tration units. 

I was directed to form and take charge of the 
Malinta Tunnel guard. The purpose of this guard 
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was to prevent a Jap raiding unit from getting in 
and capturing the headquarters units, thus bring- 
ing about the surrender of Corregidor. The tunnel 
runs east and west, with additional hospital tun- 
nels running north and south. The guard was com- 
posed of administrative personnel. 

On the night of May 5th, about 8 : 00 P.M., the 
guard was alerted — an enemy landing appeared 
very likely. 

Enemy 240mm shells were falling all over the 
place. The tunnel system literally rocked from the 
impact of 240mm salvos — ^salvos exploding so fast 
they sounded like a giant machine gun. Hospital 
beds jumped all around, medicine cases had to 
be lashed down. In the previous week we had 
opened up sbc additional laterals in the tunnel to 
take care of the wounded. The tunnel system was 
now mostly hospital. As fast as we used up supplies 
of food or ammunition, this storage space was 
turned into a hospital area. Even so, we had to 
build triple-decker beds to accommodate all the 
wounded. 

The nurses behaved like champions. The 
wounded realized fully the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation and made little complaint. About 4:00 
A.M. on May 6th I made a routine visit to the 
hospital tunnel. Everything was normal. Breakfast 
was being served. One blond nurse winked at me 
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and sang out, “If you fellows can’t chase those 
Nips away, we nurses will have to get out there 
and do it ourselves.” 

I stopped at the desk of another nurse. She was 
recording the amount of morphine used up in the 
past twenty-four hours. “I know this recording is 
silly,” she said. “It won’t matter in a few days 
whether the records are here or not. But I’ve got 
to believe that it does matter — I’ve got to.” 

The entrances to the tunnel were lit up by the 
glow of motor vehicles which had been hit by 
shells and were burning. I checked on a machine 
gun position outside the tunnel. There I found 
Sergeants Spielman and Marshall (who knew as 
little as I of the experiences we were to go through 
in the months to come). Their machine gun pit 
had been blasted out several times during the night. 
They were digging themselves out of a pile of 
rubble which had covered their gun in the ex- 
plosion of a heavy salvo. Sergeant Spielman 
grinned ruefully and said, “Nothing like this ever 
happened to me in Carrizo Springs, Texas.” If 
Carrizo Springs turns out many like Spielman, 
Carrizo Springs is all right. 

About dawn of the morning of May 6th, we re- 
ceived a report of three Jap tanks having landed 
in the fighting area. Our anti-tank guns were of 
World War I vintage. The road leading through 
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the headquarters txmnel had anti-tank barricades 
at various intervals. These consisted of concrete 
pillars to which were attached iron railroad rails. 
During the night these rails had been removed to 
permit an ammunition carrier to get through, and 
at one place the barricade was exposed to enemy 
fire. When I called for volunteers to replace the 
tank barrier, Sergeant Scott O’Neil stepped for- 
ward with a detail of ten men. They replaced the 
rails without a casualty. Sergeant O’Neil was 
awarded the Silver Star. No enemy tank got near 
the headquarters tunnel until after the surren- 
der. 

By 9 : 00 A.M., on the day of the surrender, Jap 
snipers had infiltrated om beach defense lines in 
some force. Machine gun bullets whizzed around 
the tunnel entrances, adding a new note to the 
scream of falling shells and the blast of exploding 
bombs. I had often wondered what the reactions 
of men would be under these conditions. I had 
expected fear, anxiety, emotionalism in all its 
forms. I found nothing but matter-of-fact busi- 
ness. An enemy machine gunner was discovered 
on a ridge, and a squad of men calmly discussed 
the manner of his liquidation. A puff of dust in 
front of the machine gun would result in that 
rifleman being joshed for the poor use of his rifle. 
When the machine gun was finally knocked out the 
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riflemen paused for a cigarette. After the scream 
of bombs and shells, ordinary bullets flying around 
them caused little comment. As one rifleman put it, 
“All them Japs wear glasses — ^they can’t see well 
enough to hit us.” 

At 10 :oo A.M., orders were sent to all artillery 
xmits to destroy their guns and installations by 12 
noon. There were few guns left to destroy. Most 
of the guns had been destroyed by the enemy. 
However, stocks of ammunition, power plants, and 
other installations and supplies had to be made 
useless to the enemy. 

At noon on May 6, 1942, a gloomy paU fell over 
The Rock. Then the months of constant strain be- 
gan to do their work. Some men cried quietly, 
others became hysterical. Exactly on the stroke of 
twelve a hospital corpsman came into General 
Moore’s oflSce, General Wainwright having left 
the tunnel to arrange the surrender. The corpsman 
was sobbing, tears were streaming down his face. 
He sat down and sobbed out what we all knew: 
“There’s a white flag waving at the hospital tunnel 
entrance.” 

To most, the surrender came as a relief. But the 
silence following the siurrender was worse than 
the shelling. It was imcanny, awful. The sudden 
opening of a door, a falling chair, would make us 
jump and flinch. In the moment of surrender none 
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of us thought of tomorrow, for there was no to- 
morrow. For us, the end had come. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: At 11 :55 on the morning 
of May 6, 1942, I wrote out the Navy’s last mes- 
sage from The Rock and handed it to a radioman 
I /c at the sending apparatus. “Beam it for Radio 
Honolulu,” I said. “Don’t bother with code.” Then 
the message began to go out. “going off air now. 

GOODBY AND GOOD LUCK. CALLAHAN AND MCCOY." 

It was three hours before the Imperial Japanese 
Marines finally swarmed into the Navy Tunnel on 
Corregidor. During that wait, I had time to think 
of the two chances I had had to escape from Cor- 
regidor during the siege, both of which I had 
turned down. 

The first of these escape opportunities came on 
the day after Christmas, 1941. Outside the Bay 
was the sailing ship Lanakai, a two-master which 
had once been used by Hollywood and Miss Dor- 
othy Lamour in the motion picture, “Typhoon.” 
There was a place for me aboard, and I could have 
received permission to go ; but I was radio materiel 
officer for the Navy in that area, and I knew that 
my services would be needed in our communica- 
tions with the outer world. I outfitted the Lanakai 
with certain equipment and provided enlisted per- 
sonnel to operate it. The Lanakai got through. 
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Another escape opportunity presented itself in 
the month before Corregidor fell. A small group 
of us came into possession of the sloop, Southern 
Seas, completely outfitted with charts, food, fuel 
for the auxiliary engine, and new sails and rig- 
ging. The Southern Seas was anchored off The 
Rock, and a few of us intended to board her and 
make for the open sea at the last moment before 
capture. 

In the last days before surrender, however, all of 
us were too busy to think of escape. The Japs be- 
gan to hit The Rock with a minimum of 5,000 
shells a day, mostly of about 150 millimeter, along 
with some 240’s and 105’s. On one day they blasted 
us with 16,000 shells, mostly fired from gun em- 
placements on Bataan. Much of this fire could not 
be returned. The Japs massed much of their artil- 
lery in the No. 2 hospital area on Bataan, an area 
which we knew to contain at least 6,000 American 
and Filipino woimded. The Japs literally xised 
our wounded to make ramparts around their 
guns. 

And when I got ready to use the Southern Seas 
it was too late. Two days before the surrender the 
sloop was stolen from her moorings by some of 
our own people on The Rock. Whoever took her 
obviously did not know our recognition signals. As 
she passed one of our outer bastions she did not 
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answer a challenge. She was riddled with gunfire 
and sunk. Presumably aU aboard were Mlled. 

There were approximately a hundred and 
twenty-five Naval ofiicers and men in the Navy 
Tunnel when the first Japs came in, some three 
hours after the surrender. The Japs were ready 
with bayonets and grenades. (They entered the 
Army Tunnel with tanks and flame-throwers.) 
When they saw no sign of opposition they lowered 
their rifles and became almost jovial as they got 
down to the pleasant business of looting. This prac- 
tice is officially forbidden, so Japanese officei^ 
made a point of not entering the tunnel for almost 
two hours after the enlisted men first appeared. By 
that time everything of value had been taken. 

The Japs seemed to prize above aU else our 
wrist watches. I saw one burly Jap marine with 
watches all the way up to one elbow, halfway up 
to the other, and with a bayonet aimed at the stom- 
ach of another Jap who was trying to beat him 
to an additional prize. Besides watches, fountain 
pens also were highly prized by our captors. There 
were numerous scuffles between the Japs over pos- 
session of these articles. 

Some of the Japs in the Navy Tunnel could 
speak a little English. They told us they had been 
used as assault troops at Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. We were only slightly comforted at being 
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told that we had put up the stiffest resistance they 
had met. 

The first ofiScers to enter the tunnel were non- 
coms, sergeants. As the first one entered, a Jap 
soldier was hopefully searching me — everything of 
value in my possession had long since been taken 
away from me. The Japanese sergeant slapped and 
cuffed this soldier brutally, the soldier standing 
rigidly at attention, and the sergeant blandly ignor- 
ing the evidence of previous looting that was in 
plain view. 

But Japanese battle action did not end with our 
surrender. On the day after our capitulation, Jap- 
anese planes flew at minimum level over The Rock 
and dropped bombs, first making sure that their 
own men were out of the way. Casualties on our 
side were slight, and the Japs evidently were only 
bolstering a threat made to General Wainwright 
that, unless all the forces in the Visayan Islands 
surrendered, all on Corregidor would be massacred. 

And it did not take us long to learn the tempo: 
of our captors. A gun crew on nearby Fort Dnnn, 
called “the concrete battleship,” had fired into a 
Japanese assault party a few days before Corregi- 
dor fell. A high-ranking Japanese officer was killoi. 
This officer’s brother, on the Jap headquarters staff 
back in Manila, ordered that the men on Dnnn 
be given special attention. They were beaten and 
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hazed unmercifully for forty-eight hours. Another 
mcident occurred when a Japanese sentry began 
to beat an Army enlisted man without provoca- 
tion — we did not know at the time that such ac- 
tions were commonplace. The soldier made as if to 
hit the sentry with his fists. He was shot dead by 
another sentry before he could complete the 
motion. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL MELLNIK : TwO days 
after the surrender the 7,000 Americans and 5,000 
Filipinos were awakened at night and ordered out 
of the txmnels on The Rock. We did not know 
where we were going, but were prodded along in 
the darkness at the point of Jap bayonets. 

We soon saw that we were being concentrated in 
the Kindley Field Garage area. This had formerly 
been a balloon station, but the roof had been tom 
off by Jap shells, and the walls knocked down. 
It was now only a square of concrete, about 100 
yards to the side, and with one side extending into 
the water of the Bay. 

The twelve thousand of us were crowded into 
this area. AJl the wounded who could walk also 
were ordered to join us, many with broken bones 
or serious injuries. 

For seven days we were kept on this concrete 
square without food, except for that which could 
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be scavenged by the few of us who were formed 
into work parties, to clear away the dead and to 
remove the rubble caused by Jap artillery. Most 
of the prisoners got nothing to eat during those 
seven days. 

There was only one water spigot for the twelve 
thousand. A twelve-hour wait to fill one canteen 
was the usual rule. 

There were no latrines in the area, except some 
shallow holes which the Japs allowed us to dig c«i 
the outskirts of the concrete. 

The heat was at its worst. Men fainted by the 
score, and were passed from hand to hand down 
to the waters of the Bay, Each morning a hmidred 
or more unconscious were taken out of the area 
back into the tunnel. I do not know what hap- 
pened to them. We were covered by clouds of 
black flies, and dysentery had already begun to 
spread among us. Our dead, their bodies bloating, 
lay on The Rock for several days. The Japs doused 
their own dead with oil and burned them in huge 
pyres, mostly on Bataan. (Before a Japanese was 
burned, a hand or arm was cut off and burned 
separately, and these ashes were returned to 
Japan.) 

After seven days we were given our first food — 
one mess kit of rice and a tin of sardines. 

On the afternoon of May 22nd the Japs loaded 
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us onto three merchant ships of about 7,000 tons 
each. There were approximately 4,000 of us on 
each ship, designed to accommodate 12 passengers. 
We remained aboard all night, in the most suffo- 
cating condition imaginable. 

We got under way the next morning and we 
were surprised to observe that we were not being 
taken directly to Manila, as was the case with the 
one ship loaded only with captive Filipinos. We 
were to leam later that there was a reason for this. 

Instead, our ship dropped anchor off Paranaque, 
a suburb south of Manila. Here we waited until 
the heat of the day had almost reached its peak. 
Then we were jammed into barges. After an hour 
in the sun we were taken to within a himdred 
yards of the beach. This was surprising to us, for 
the barges could easily have run right up to the 
beach. We were ordered to jump overboard in 
water up to our armpits and march to the beach, 
where we formed four abreast. Then we knew we 
were to be marched through Manila presenting 
the worst appearance possible — ^wet, bedraggled, 
hungry, thirsty, and many so weak from illness 
they could hardly stand. 

This was our captors’ subtle method of convinc- 
ing the subject peoples of the Philippines that only 
the Japanese were members of the Master 
Race. 
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COMMANDER MCCOY: I had fared better than 
most of the prisoners, for I had been kept in 
Malinta Tunnel with Generals Moore and Drake 
and with the senior Naval officer. Captain K. M. 
Hoeffel, USN. Thus I was able to offer furtive help 
to some of the marchers in the line of prisoners. 
The Japanese had intended this to be a triumphal 
victory parade, but there were few signs of hap- 
piness on the faces of the Filipinos who lined our 
route. Instead, there were many tears and many 
carefully shielded signs of encouragement. Armed 
Japanese guards marched at our side at intervals, 
and the route for its entire five miles was patrolled 
by Japanese cavalry. 

As we marched down Dewey Boulevard there 
were many landmarks that had become familiar to 
me in my two-year tour of Navy duty in Manila. 
As we passed the High Commissioner’s residence 
we noticed Japanese flags flying — ^this was now the 
headquarters of General Homa. We passed the 
Elks Club, with the Army-Navy Club visible at a 
distance. At the Legislative Building we turned 
right, passed over Quezon Bridge and onto Ascar- 
raga Street. 

All during the march the heat was terrific — ^it 
has been my observation that the Japanese de- 
liberately wait for the hottest part of the day 
before moving American prisoners. The weaker 
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ones in our ranks began to stumble during the first 
mile. No doubt they had been weakened further 
by the cramped night on the ships, and the lack 
of food. These were cuffed back into the line and 
made to march until they dropped. If no guards 
were in the immediate vicinity, the Filipinos along 
the route tried to revive the prisoners with ices, 
water and fruit. These Filipinos were severely 
beaten if caught by the guards. As prisoners 
fainted, they were picked up by trucks which were 
following the march for that purpose. 

When we were within two blocks of our destina- 
tion, Old Bilibid Prison, I noticed that a lieutenant 
colonel was walking in an unusual, stumbling man- 
ner. I was not near enough to help him. Suddenly 
he fell forward, disrupting the line of march. Japa- 
nese guards happened to be nearby. They ordered 
two Army enlisted men to pick the Colonel up, 
holding him under each armpit. 

The march was ordered to resume, and the un- 
conscious man was dragged in this maimer the re- 
maining two blocks to Old Bilibid, where the Army 
enlisted men were ordered to throw him on the 
prison floor. I started to kneel down at his side but 
a Japanese bayonet was shoved at my chest in a 
very businessHke manner. 

The Colonel had not moved, and had been 
given no medical attention when, two hours later. 
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I was ordered with Captain Hoeffel and several 
Army staff officers to the elementary school at 
Pasay, a suburb of Manila. In this school was the 
Navy Hospital Unit from Canacao, Cavite. The 
Unit’s medicines had been confiscated, except for 
those which a few doctors had managed to hide 
among their personal effects. 

An hour after we reached Pasay, the Colonel 
was brought in and placed on a mattress on the 
floor. Naval doctors worked on him for nearly an 
hour, while the rest of us stood about and won- 
dered what was to happen to us next, and what 
was to be our fate. In all the entire group, only 
the Colonel had no worries for the futxire. He was 
dead. 

Death was no stranger to any of us who had 
gone through the Battle of the Philippines, but we 
were to learn about a new kind of death. For in- 
stance, while I was at Pasay a group of 300 Ameri- 
can prisoners who had been captmed on Bataan 
and had been at Camp O’Donnell passed through 
on their way to a work detail in Batangus. AH were 
in a deplorable condition — ^the story of the “death 
march” to O’Donnell, after the surrender of Ba- 
taan, probably will come to rank with the worst 
chapters in the story of human cruelty. And the 
next morning after their arrival, eighteen of 
these men were unable to walk, and they were 
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replaced by eighteen healthier prisoners already at 
Pasay. 

Later on we were to meet up with this party 
again — at least, out of the origiaal party of 300, 
we were to meet up with the thirty-odd who had 
not died from hunger, cruelty or disease. Later 
on, although we did not know it at the time, we 
were to be transferred to the prison camp at 
Cabanatuan, where death was a part of our way 
of life. 




The Death March from Bataan 

It did not take us long to leam that the har dshi ps 
yve had faced in battle were, if anything, much less 
severe than those awaiting us as military prisoners 
of the conquering Nipponese. 

With the surrender of Corregidor on May 6, 
1942, one month after the fall of our larger force 
on Bataan, organized American resistance to the 
Japanese in the Philippines had come to an end. 
At first, hope ran high among the thousands of 
American and Filipino fighting men who had been 
forced to lay down their arms in defeat. There was 
a feeling, particularly among the enlisted men, 
that Uncle Sam had merely been caught off bal- 
ance by a puny but cunning foe in the first round, 
and that the knockout punch even now was on the 
■M^y. In Old Bihbid Prison, in Manila, this feeling 
was expressed in such statements as, “We won’t 
be here long — a couple of weeks, maybe, or a 
month.” 
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But those of us who had served as staff officers, 
and who knew something of the problems involved, 
were not so optimistic. We all wanted to befieve 
the best, but we knew that the United States had 
suffered her worst defeat in history, and we knew 
that the job ahead would be long and hard. 

And from our few furtive contacts with civilian 
Filipinos outside our prison walls, we learned that 
the Japs were losing no time in bringing the New 
Order in East Asia to the Philippines. It is sur- 
prising how much news does seep into a prison, 
no matter how heavily guarded. We had the ad- 
ditional advantage of two hstening points, one 
of us (McCoy) being in prison with the Army and 
Navy staff officers at Pasay, and the other (MeU- 
nik) inOldBilibid. 

All Filipinos, we learned, were now forced to 
bow to the Japanese invaders on the streets of 
Manila. All streets with American names, inci- 
dentally, were being given Japanese names. All 
commercial enterprises were being given Japa- 
nese direction, and cultured Filipinos were being 
subtly told that their place in the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere was in the rice paddies 
and abaca fields. Education was being suspended, 
and the Japanese were announcing in forcible 
terms that they were benevolently decreeing a re- 
turn to the original Filipino “culture.” 
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This meant that, for Filipinos, there were to be 
no more such “foreign corruptions” as modem 
plumbing, cooking on electric stoves, going to 
moAues, riding in automobiles, wearing silk stock- 
ings or using cosmetics. In addition, the En glish 
language (spoken by almost every Filipino imder 
35 ) was to be forbidden, and was to be replaced 
by Nippon-Go, a sort of simplified “basic Japa- 
nese.” 

And the Japanese conquerors had already begun 
a systematic looting of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. Cities were being stripped of all articles 
needed by Japan. Electric fans, refrigerators, ma- 
chinery, household appliances, automobiles, scrap 
iron — ^all were being taken to Japan. Even rice, 
never too plentiful in the Philippines, was being 
sent to Japan. Of course the Japs were paying for 
these things, or some of them, and paying high 
prices, too — ^the printing presses were turning out 
worthless Japanese Occupation Ciurency at top 
speed. 

But few of the prisoners captured on Corregidor 
were to remain long in Manila. We were shortly 
to leam that, although many civilian internees 
were to be quartered in the Manila area, the Japs 
had other plans for those of us who were Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. 
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LiEUTEisrANT coLONEi, mellnik: McCoy was 
still at Pasay when I learned, on May 27, 1942, 
that I was about to be transferred to the prisoner- 
of-war camp at Cabanatuan, about seventy- 
five miles north of Manila in the Province of 
Luzon. 

As was their custom when American military 
prisoners were to be moved, the Japanese waited 
until the heat had reached its peak before loading 
some fifteen hundred of us into iron boxcars. There 
were a himdred men to each car, with no room to 
sit or lie down. The cars were tightly closed so 
that there was no ventilation. With the sun beating 
down on the metal roof, the inside of the car was 
like an oven, with no water or sanitary facilities 
available. Although several men fainted, there 
were no deaths on the trip. 

When we got off the train at Cabanatuan we 
were put into an open field surrounded by barbed 
wire and patrolled by sentries. We were told that 
we would remain overnight. 

Curious and sympathetic Filipino civilians 
watched us from a respectful distance, some of 
them bearing bananas, papayas and mangoes, but 
the Jap sentries kept them warned back with 
their bayonets. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carl Englehart and I were 
trying to keep cool imder a pup tent which we had 
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put up. The sight of the fruit was tantalizing be- 
yond description. Carl had served as a language 
student in Japan and, finding a few pesos between 
us, he spoke in Japanese to a nearby guard, asking 
him to buy us some fruit. 

The Jap seemed delighted at hearing an Ameri- 
can speak his language. Much to our surprise he 
got us the fruit, and then hastened away. We had 
been on a steady diet of boiled rice and watery 
soup since our capture (when we got anything to 
eat at all) and we were wolfing down the fruit 
when the Jap guard returned, smiling and bowing. 
He spoke to Carl in Japanese. 

“Something’s up,” Carl said to me. “The Jap 
C.O. wants to see us.” 

The Jap guard escorted us to the nearby house 
of the Japanese commanding officer at Cabana- 
tuan. This personage greeted us in perfect Eng- 
lish, but we could see that he was in a murderous 
mood. 

After the greeting, the Jap commander fixed us 
with what seemed an interminable scowl. Then he 
spat at us suddenly: “What do you Americans 
mean by bombing and machine-gunning Japanese 
cities?” 

I am sure that Carl was as dumbfounded as I. 
But I also felt a wild hope that the American inva- 
aon of Japan was under way. We hastily assured 
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the Japanese commander that >ve knew: nothing 
about any attack on Japan. 

He launched into a long tirade against the 
United States and particularly against President 
Roosevelt, during which we learned that he was 
referring to the American air raid on Japanese 
cities (later we learned that this was the Doolittle 
raid, with planes which took off from a carrier in 
the Pacific) . At every pause in his tirade, we would 
get in a few words protesting our innocence. 

The Japanese officer finally indicated that he 
had finished his tongue-lashing. As we turned to go 
he said, “There are fifteen hundred of you out in 
that stockade. If I thought a one of you sympa- 
thized with the bombing of Japanese cities, I 
would turn machine guns on you.” There was not 
the slightest doubt in our minds of his sincerity. 

The next day, when the sun had reached its 
zenith, we began our march of twelve miles to our 
prison camp. Not one of us was fit for marching. 
For five months we had been under siege on Cor- 
regidor, under constant strain. During more than 
three weeks of captivity the Japanese had not pro- 
vided us with a single decent meal. Many of us 
were ill. 

As we passed small Philippine barrios, or vil- 
lages, on the march, the inhabitants seemed anx- 
ious to help us. Small children darted to our side 
and gave us balls of boiled rice. Those that were 
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caught by the guards, however, were cuffed un- 
mercifully. 

After we had gone about eight miles, I began to 
suffer intolerably. The heat was tmbearable. My 
heart was pounding and my pack grew heavier by 
the minute. I began to count the steps, and long for 
the sight of a new kilometer post beside the 
road. 

Occasionally I would pass a man who had 
fallen out, gasping for air, or white and stUl in 
imconsciousness. As the Jap guards came along 
they would encourage these men to keep moving, 
using the point of their bayonets. Some men man- 
aged to get up and stagger further. Others had 
reached the stage when an inch of bayonet point 
brought no response. These men were later picked 
up by trucks — ^those who were still alive. 

After a brief stay at a temporary camp, we 
reached the Cabanatuan Prison on May 29, 1942. 
TTiis camp had been built originally as training 
quarters for Filipino detachments of the United 
States Forces Far East, and no preparation had 
been made for our coming. But the lack of food did 
not bother most of us. We were glad to drag our 
weary bodies into the barracks and throw ourselves 
down on the bare floors. 

The next morning the camp was electrified by 
a report which quickly swept through our ranks. 
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During the night three young Naval Reserve en- 
signs had simply walked off into the darkness of 
the jungle and had successfully escaped. We were 
to hear more from these men later ; and the Japa- 
nese lost no time in discovering that these prison- 
ers were missing. 

Barbed wire was hastily thrown about the camp, 
and sentry towers were built at short intervals. 
Then the grim Japs went through the camp and 
formed us off into groups of ten. If any one mem- 
ber of any group escaped, we were told, the other 
nine would be shot. These squads quickly became 
known among ourselves as “shooting squads,” and 
each prisoner coxmted himself a member of his 
own “shooting squad.” 

We had barely settled into the prison at Gaba- 
natuan when, on June 2nd, the first detachments 
of prisoners from Bataan began to arrive at our 
camp. We were appalled at their condition, and 
even more appalled when we learned what had 
happened to them on what they all called “the 
death march from Bataan.” 

These prisoners arrived at Cabanatuan in trucks 
for the simple reason that only a very few among 
them were physically able to stand up and walk a 
hundred yards. 

In the first truck to arrive was a young enlisted 
man who at one time had served as my orderly. 
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He staggered to my side and, holding himself up 
by feebly grasping at my shoulders, he sobbed out, 
“Sir, is it different here — ^will they treat us like 
humans?” I tried to comfort the boy by telling 
him that everything would be all right, and he 
staggered away, still sobbing. 

The Bataan prisoners who were joining us now, 
and who had been prisoners a month longer than 
we had, were the most woebegone objects I have 
ever seen. They were wild-eyed, gaunt, their clothes 
in tatteis. Many had no equipment of any kind, 
and some clutched at rusty tin cans which they 
used as mess kits. These men had their own doc- 
tors with them — ^the medical detachments from 
Bataan — ^but the doctors had no medicines, and 
they were as sick as the men. 

One of these prisoners was a quartermaster lieu- 
tmant who was in the last stages of what was 
called “wet beri beri.” He was horribly swollen 
from his hips down, was in frightful pain, and con- 
stantly expressed the fear that if the swelling rose 
above his hips to his heart he would die. We finally 
got a Japanese doctor to examine him. The doctor 
said that if the lieutenant’s condition had not im- 
proved “in a day or two” he would return with 
some medicine. The next day, however, the man 
was dead. In death he was not alone, for soon the 
first chore of our day was the removal from our 
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barracks of tbe bodies of men wbo had died during 
the night. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: McUnik had been at Ca- 
banatuan about five weeks when I learned that I 
also was to be transferred there. After being cap- 
tured on Corregidor, I had spent my first few days 
at Pasay, where the Japs had turned an elemen- 
tary school into a prison for the senior Army and 
Navy staff officers. When these officers were re- 
moved from Pasay — ^presumably to be taken to 
prisons in Japan or Formosa — I was transferred 
to Old Bilibid in Manila. 

At Old Bilibid I was assigned to such jobs as 
cleaning out Japanese latrines and sewage systems. 
On another occasion I took a detail of enlisted 
men, xmder heavy guard, to Rizal Stadium, where 
the Japs had concentrated mountains of captured 
American quartermaster supplies. Much of these 
supplies consisted of food, and the Japs told us as 
we loaded it on trucks that it was to be sent to the 
American prisoners of war. Dining my eleven 
months of captivity I was never to see any of this 
food. In fact, and except for boiled rice, I was 
never to see much food of any kind. 

After a tortuous trip from Manila, I arrived at 
the prison camp at Cabanatuan on July 7th, less 
than two months after the camp was formed. 
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My first impression of Cabanatuan was one of 
utter desolation and hopelessness. As I was mus- 
tered into the camp I was first searched by Japa- 
nese guards. The only things of value they found 
on me were two small bottles containing quinine 
and sulfa drugs, which had been given me by a 
doctor friend at Old Bilibid. The Japs confiscated 
this medicine. 

One of the first persons I saw was an Army offi- 
cer whom I had met at Army-Navy parties m 
Manila, and whom I had talked to on several 
pleasant pre-Pearl Harbor occasions in the Trans- 
portation Club in the Marsman Building. 

“You look awful,” I said to him, staring at his 
gaunt, stricken appearance. 

“I was on Bataan,” he said. “I made the death 
march.” 

I had already become aware of an awful stench 
about the camp, but for the first time I noticed 
that, outside of each barracks, there was a neat row: 
of bodies. Somehow I knew that the bodies had 
been there for some time — clouds of ffies arose 
from them when groups of prisoners walked 
nearby. 

“Good God!” 

I was pointing. 

The Ajmy officer looked casually at the row erf 
bodies and said, “You’ll get used to that.” He was 
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about to say more when he suddenly clutched at 
his stomach with both hands and began to rim in 
a broken gait, managing to fling over his shoulder 
a muffled “See you later.” 

I soon learned that this hurried “see you later” 
was a common parting salute at Cabanatuan, as 
prisoners suffering from dysentery and other dis- 
orders struck out in the direction of the latrines. 
The worst sufferers were the prisoners from Ba- 
taan. 

I heard the story of the death march from Ba- 
taan to Camp O’Donnell from many responsible 
officers at Cabanatuan, but I heard it most often 
from the officer I had recognized on my arrival at 
the camp. This officer’s name has been supplied to 
military authorities but it will not be used here 
for reasons which will become obvious. 

After the fail of Bataan on April 8, 1942, ap- 
proximately 10,000 American and 45,000 Filipino 
prisoners were marched to San Fernando, Pam- 
panga, a distance of about 120 miles. These prison- 
ers were marched in different groups, and some 
were treated worse than others. In most cases they 
went for days without water — one officer told me 
that he went so long without water that, pre- 
sumably due to dehydration, he observed crystals 
in his urine. My Army friend — I shall call him 
Gunn — ^said he went for many days without food ; 
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he did not remember the exact number, as he had 
lost coxmt, but it was “more than a week.” Then 
he was allowed one mess kit of rice. 

“We often passed running streams,” said Gunn, 
“but the Japs seldom allowed us to drink. A few 
prisoners tried it, mostly Fihpinos. They were shot 
down and left dying where they fell. If we drank 
from muddy carabao wallows, though, the Japs 
didn’t seem to mind. That’s where so many hun- 
dreds of us got dysentery, I suppose.” 

During the long march these groups of Bataan 
prisoners passed through the village of Lubao, and 
were kept there overnight. They were quartered in 
a warehouse of galvanized tin, with no windows 
but with a few small grid openings near the floor. 
First the Japanese would herd as many prisoners 
into the budding as seemed possible, requiring 
them all to stand. Then, when the building was 
completely full, more prisoners were placed just 
outside the door and a steel cable was attached to 
one corner of the building. Several guards then 
took the other end of this cable and by pulling it 
taut, they squeezed all those outade into the build- 
ing. The sliding door was then closed and secured 
for the night. 

During the night no prisoner was allowed out- 
side this building for any reason whatsoever. Many 
of the prisoners were ill, or were walking wounded. 
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Since there were no sanitation facilities inside, and 
since several persons died each night, it is easy to 
xmderstand why those who made the death march 
always shuddered when they described their over- 
night stop in the village of Lubao. 

While on the march, regular clean-up squads of 
Japanese followed at the rear to dispose of the 
prisoners who fell out, both Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans. Filipinos were bayoneted or shot, and left 
where they fell, but Americans were usually taken 
some distance from the road. At the end of the 
day the Japanese usually dispatched those prison- 
ers who seemed so weakened that they would not 
be able to make the march on the following day. 
Different methods were used to dispose of these 
weakened prisoners. There were many cases of 
burial alive, often with the forced assistance of 
prisoners. Some of the prisoners were forced to dig 
their own graves. The victims of this treatment 
were most often Filipinos, but there were some 
cases of Americans being buried alive. 

“On the march,” Gunn said, “the Japs treated 
the Filipinos even worse than they did us. The Japs 
claimed that in aiding the Americans the Filipinos 
had turned against their own blood, that the Fili- 
pinos were Orientals who had betrayed the Orient. 
When a Filipino fell out on the march he was shot 
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or bayoneted where he lay. Then he w£is dragged 
to the side of the road and left. In the case of an 
American, the Japs at least took him out of sight 
of the other prisoners before they put him out of 
the way. 

“The first time it happened,” said Gunn, “I 
didn’t know what was up. An enlisted man had 
keeled over — he had been stumbling for hours — 
and the Japs dragged him to a ditch about a hun- 
dred yards from the road. A prisoner was taken out 
of the line and escorted to where the Japs had 
placed this unconscious man in the ditch. One of 
the Japs handed him a shovel. Another jabbed a 
bayonet into his side and gave an order in Japa- 
nese. He did not imderstand. A Jap grabbed the 
shovel out of his hands and demonstrated by throw- 
ing a few shovelfuls of earth on the unconscious 
soldier. Then he handed him the shovel. God! 
... It doesn’t help to think that the soldier, and 
others later, were already more dead than alive. 
. . . The worst time was once when a burial vic- 
tim with about six inches of earth over him sud- 
denly regained consciousness and clawed his way 
out until he was almost sitting upright. Then I 
learned to what lengths a man will go, McCoy, to 
hang onto his own life. The bayonets began to prod 
him in the side, and he was forced to bash the 
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soldier over the head with the shovel and then 
finish burying hhn.” 

Gunn told this story to me several times. 

Often, after talking about the death march from 
Bataan to O’Donnell, Gunn would pause for a 
while and then say, “Those things don’t happen 
to Americans, McCoy. I know we’ve heard of Hit- 
ler starving and lolling people by the thousands ; 
and we’ve heard of the Japs using living Chinese 
for bayonet practice. But we’re Americans, Mc- 
Coy! Nobody ever taught us about things like 
that.” 

When the Bataan prisoners finally reached San 
Fernando, on the way to O’Donnell, they were 
jammed one himdred into a boxcar and, always 
in the heat of the day, ^ven a two-hoxir ride to 
Capiz, Luzon. Then they marched the remainder 
of the way to the camp. 

Conditions at Camp O’Donnell were, if possible, 
as bad as those along the route of march. The 
camp commander announced that he had not been 
notified that such a large number of prisoners was 
being sent. He had no facilities for them. This the 
prisoners soon saw, for there was only one water 
spigot for the many thousands, and all the run- 
ning water in the vicinity rapidly became polluted 
by the sick and the dead. And, in a regular public 
speech to the assembled prisoners, the Japanese 
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camp commander stated that he did not like Amer- 
icans, and that he did not care how many died. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL MELLNEK : When the Ba- 
taan prisoners arrived at Cabanatuan from O’Don- 
nell, or what was left of them, the American lead- 
ers in our group did their best to compile a list of 
those who had died previously. This list was kept 
up to date as others died at Cabanatuan. As far as 
I know, the list is stiU at Cabanatuan, and it con- 
tains many himdreds of names which have not yet 
been announced by the Japanese. 

The death rate at O’Donnell, we learned, had 
been frightful. Many of the prisoners had fought 
on to the end at Bataan although wounded or hi. 
After the death march there was hardly a man 
who was not clearly a hospital case by the time he 
reached O’Donnell. Careful estimates from many 
of the officers who survived place the number of 
Americans who died there in April and May at 
2200. 1 have been assured that this number is con- 
servative, despite the confusion which nec^sarily 
existed in the midst of such wholesale sickness and 
death. This confusion was heightened by the fact 
that Filipinos were dying at the rate of five him- 
dred a day, with Americans dying at the rate of 
fifty a day. The problem of burial of these bodies 
became extremely acute (just as it also became 
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at Cabanatuan) . The Japs would not help with 
this work. The Filipinos and Americans were so 
weak that there were not enough healthy men to 
dig the graves. As a result, the camp became so lit- 
tered with bodies that it was sometimes hard to 
teU the living from the dead. 

This death rate at O’Donnell finally became so 
alarming that the Japanese began to discharge the 
FUipinos as soon as they became iU, hoping that 
they would die in the bosom of their families and 
thus free the Japs of responsibility. American offi- 
cers say that, of the 45,000 Filipinos who started 
out from Bataan on April 9, 1942, fully 27,000 had 
died by the end of May, when the surviving Amer- 
icans were transferred to Cabanatuan. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: “You won’t like it here,” 
Gunn said to me, shortly after I arrived at Caba- 
natuan. “Had dysentery yet?” 

“No.” 

“Malaria?” 

“No. I thought I had a chill last night. Maybe 
it was the food.” 

“What food?” said Gunn sourly. 

More will be told about the food at Cabanatuan 
later. But at this time there were already many 
cases of vitamin deficiency. Our doctors had no 
medicines to speak of, so they advised us to crush 
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charcoal and mix it with our rice as a slight medic- 
inal aid. 

“I suppose the charcoal pudding didn’t agree 
with me,” I said. 

“A chill, eh?” said Gunn. He shook his head. 
“You’re being initiated into the brotherhood, all 
right.” 

When ten of us escaped in April of 1943, reach- 
ing the United States separately some months 
later, Gunn and many others were on the definite 
downgrade in health — those who were still alive. 
I doubt very much if Gunn is stdl among the liv- 
ing. But I know that if he is dead — ^he and many 
others like him — ^he died without cracking up, and 
while stiU fighting to stay alive. A few of the pris- 
oners may not have been entirely sane when last 
we saw them, but there had not been one case of 
outright mental crack-up. I still don’t know why a 
lot of us didn’t become raving mad. 

“You won’t like it here,” said Gunn. 

I followed his eyes. A platoon of Japanese troops 
and an officer were swinging down the road toward 
the camp, singing a marching song. Rumor in the 
camp had it that this group had gone forth earlier 
in the day in search of a party of Philippine patri- 
ots. We soon saw that the nunor was correct. The 
platoon marched in military order up to our stock- 
ade and halted on an order from the officer. Then 
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they impaled a gory Filipino head on a tall fence 
post near our gate. 

This obviously was a subtle warning against any 
infraction of our prison rules. We were soon to 
learn that it was not an empty threat. 
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Death at Cabanatuan 

The American prisoner-of-war camp at Cabana- 
tuan, 75 miles north of Manila in the Province of 
Luzon, was roughly a long rectangle of about 500 
by 700 yards, bounded on one of the shorter sides 
by the road from Cabanatuan City and on the 
other three sides by once cultivated fields. These 
fields had not been tended since the Japanese at- 
tack on the Piulippines, and they were now over- 
grown due to neglect. The prison stockade was 
split crosswise into three groups of about 230 yards 
wide each. Both of us were in group i, the section 
nearest the road. Each group contained barracks 
for approximately 2000 American pria)ners, 
mostly oflScers, although there were some enlisted 
men- Cabanatuan Camp No. 2, six miles farther 
into the jimgle, was laid out along similar lines, 
with its prisoners made up of berth oSicers and en- 
listed men, all Americans. 

At the north end of our rectangle was a moat 
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wHch occasionally filled with water during heavy 
rains, and which we used for drainage for our 
latrines and urinals. Nearly always in this sec- 
tion were to be found a number of prisoners 
dead or dying of dysentery and starvation, 
men who had made it this far and could go no 
farther. 

At the opposite end from the moat was the en- 
closure used by the Japanese soldiery for their bar- 
racks, mess halls, drill field and parade groimd, 
with a road running between the Japanese area 
and the prison stockade. Beyond this was the hos- 
pital for prisoners, staffed by American doctors 
but almost wholly without medicines or equip- 
ment. There were usually about 2500 patients in 
this hospital, but they fared little better than those 
who were ill in the prison proper. 

Each of these three divisions of Cabanatuan 
Camp No. i was a separate entity, partitioned 
from the other. A high barbed wire fence enclosed 
the entire area in which the prisoners were con- 
tained. At regular intervals around the prison 
stockade were elevated sentry platforms, always 
tnanned by Japanese guards with rifles or sub- 
machine guns of the light-calibre variety used by 
the Japs. Foot-soldiers also patrolled the stockade 
at all times. 

Discipline in the camp was severe. 
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UDEtJTENANT COLONEL MELLNEK : Escape was in 
the minds of nearly all the prisoners at Cabana- 
tuan, particularly since we had before us the ex- 
ample of the three young Naval Reserve ensigns 
who had walked off into the jungle on our first 
night at the camp. The success of this effort, how- 
ever, had made it more difficult for the rest of us. 
For, as a result, the Japs had formed us into the 
“shooting squads” of ten men each, with the threat 
to kill the other nine if any one man got away. It 
later developed, incidentally, that the three Naval 
Reserve oflScers were not as successful as we had 
thought. 

One enlisted man from the sooth Coast Artil- 
leiy escaped from the hospital in late July or early 
August. This man, a Mexican, went to Cabana- 
tuan and, passing as a Filipmo, worked for the 
Japs. Our grapevine soon informed him that the 
other nine men of his squad had been marked for 
execution, so he voluntarily returned and gave 
himself up. 

This man was first beaten by the guards, then 
shackled loosely so he could walk. Then he was 
put on permanent latrine duty, and was always fol- 
lowed by a guard who held a rope which was tied 
around the prisoner. He was beaten often, and at 
night he was locked up. 

There was another flurry in early August when 
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the Japs reported that two prisoners had escaped 
from the hospital. The “shooting squads” of these 
men were immediately isolated for execution, and 
the execution date was set, when the bodies of the 
men who had supposedly escaped were fortunately 
discovered. One had fallen into a latrine, and the 
body of another was found behind a barracks. 
Both apparently had been delirious when they 
died. 

On another occasion five enlisted men were ar- 
rested by the Japs on the charge that they had 
been dealing through the fence with friendly Fili- 
pinos. Two of these Filipinos were also caught, and 
aU seven of the men freely admitted their guilt, 
pointing out that their only crime was an attempt 
to get more food. 

I happened to be present when these men were 
questioned by Mr. NiimTura, the civilian Japanese 
interpreter. His only interest seemed to be in what 
the Filipino civilians had told the prisoners, and 
what the prisoners had told the Filipinos. He 
showed no concern over the question of food, point- 
ing out that he was concerned only with the propa- 
ganda aspect of the situation. He wanted to know 
if the Filipinos had given the Americans any news 
about the progress of the war* and whether the 
Americans had said anything that might have en- 
couraged the Filipinos to revolt against the Japa- 
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nese. He got nowhere, for the simple reason that 
the prisoners had been interested only in acquiring 
food. 

The five Americans and two Filipinos, as pun- 
ishment, were tied up to stakes just outside the 
camp and allowed no food or water for forty-eight 
hours. In tying one of the Americans, the Japa- 
nese guards had done a bungling job, and this man 
finally found that he could wriggle out of his bonds. 
The midday heat was almost unbearable. At about 
noon of the second day, this enlisted man appar- 
ently became crazed by the combination of heat, 
hunger and thirst. He jerked out of his bonds and 
ran to the stockade gate and let himself in. Once 
inside his own barracks he got some water and then 
went to his own bunk and lay down. 

Despite the fact that this prisoner voluntarily 
ran back inside the prison stockade, the Japs made 
a great commotion over their charge of attemptal 
escape- At about five o’clock that afternoon all of 
us were herded into our barracks trader guard. The 
barracks were so flimsily constructed, however, 
that it was impossible to prevent the prisoners 
from seeing what went on outside. Those priam- 
ers who were near enough thus could look through 
the chinks in their barracks as the Japanese lined 
up the five Americans and two Filipinos and exe- 
cuted them by rifle fire. There was no trial. 
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COMMANDER MCCOY: The problem of food at 
Cabanatuan was always a pressing one. Despite 
the fact that the food the Japs gave us was deadly 
in its monotony, we were never at any one meal 
given as much as we wanted to eat. 

For breakfast at Cabanatuan we were rationed 
one mess kit of lugao, a thin concoction of rice and 
water. At noon and at night we received one mess 
kit of steamed white rice, with about one-half can- 
teen cup of a greenish-colored soup, usually with 
no substance in it. When there was substance, it 
consisted of capiote tops, the leafy part of the Phi- 
lippine sweet potato. In the five months I was at 
Cabanatuan, the only piece of meat I ever received 
was a half-inch cube of a carabao which had died 
on the prison confines. This great event happened 
once. 

On one occasion the Japs gave us three chickens 
and nine eggs for each mess of five hundred men — 
doubtless so they could claim in their propaganda 
that we were fed on chickens and eggs. After my 
escape, and return to the States, I was shown Japa- 
nese propaganda statements which declared that 
American prisoners of war in the Philippines are 
given the same diet as that received by the Japa- 
nese soldier. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Such a fare, to us, would have seemed sheer 
luxury. For breakfast the Japanese soldier has a 
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vitaminized mush with his rice. At ncxjn he has 
fish, pork or chicken and vegetables with his rice. 
At night he has his biggest meal, and meat is 
always served with it. Such menus to the American 
prisoners now in the Philippines would make every 
day seem like Christmas. 

The diet we received at Cabanatuan would not 
sustain normal life. This was amply proved by the 
neat rows of bodies placed outside the barracks 
each morning. 

Because of this fact, every effort was made to 
supplement our diet by any means within our 
power. The Japanese finally set up a system by 
which we could buy food, if we had money, and 
provided the orders were placed well in advance. 
It was therefore possible, if a prisoner had about 
25 pesos a month, to eke out an existence without 
becoming a victim of scurvy, beri beri or other ill- 
nesses brought about by diet deficiency. 

Prisoners without any money, or without friends 
from whom they could borrow, were alm(Kt cer- 
tain to face illness and probable death. 

Before the camp store was put on an efficient 
basis, a thriving black market sprang up within our 
stockade. In this respect, and in describing Japa- 
nese brutalities, I would be incorrect if I implied 
that aU of our own people were completely with- 
out shortc oming s — there were about as many anti- 
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social acts within, the prison camp as would be 
found in a village of similar size in the United 
States. The difference, of course, was that in the 
prison camp the provocation was thousands of 
times greater. And the black market within our 
camp was later corrected by our own efforts. 

In June and July of 1942 the death rate of 
Gabanatuan was 30 Americans a day. Each morn- 
ing a fresh batch of bodies was brought out of the 
barracks and laid out in rovi^ to await burial. This 
sometimes was a matter of days. First we had to 
receive permission from the Japanese to take the 
bodies outside the camp to the burial groimd. This 
permission was always delayed, because it upset 
the Japs* roll call. Then there was the problem of 
finding a burial detail, prisoners who were strong 
enough to carry the bodies out of the camp on our 
homemade stretchers and then dig the graves. As a 
result, bodies were always lying around the camp. 
Aside from the ever-present stench, and the swarms 
of flies, sanitary conditions were not helped. Not 
until late August did the Japs finally consent to let 
us mark our graves, and allow our chaplains to 
hold burial services over the dead. 

One of my friends and barracks-mates, Lieuten- 
ant Commander A. E. Harris, USN, became criti- 
cally ill of malaria and dietary complicatiorK. For 
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four days he was unconscious, emitting an occa- 
sional respiratory rattle which could be heard 
throughout the entire barracks. During those four 
days we made every effort to have Harris trans- 
ferred to the hospital. Although there were no 
medicines for him, he would at least have had the 
care of trained doctors and hospital corpsmen. 
Permission to remove Commander Harris was 
finally obtained on the fourth day, but he died 
while being taken through the hospital gates. Such 
occurrences were not imcommon. 

Our contact with the Japanese prison officials 
was carried on by the camp commanders whom we 
ourselves had chosen from among our most able 
senior officers. The job of these camp officials was 
a hard and thankless one, for the Japanese inter- 
preters at the camp headquarters, usually non- 
combatants, were particularly fond of slapping 
American prisoners on the slightest provocation, or 
no provocation at aU. 

The experience of a lieutenant colonel who tras 
executive officer of om: camp is a case in point. 
I will not give his name, as it would cause unnec- 
^ary worry to his family. On a visit to Japanese 
prison headquarters, he was struck behind the ear 
with a heavy riding crop by a Jap interpreter, a 
civilian. This injury was a^[iavated by another 
beating he received at another camp to which we 
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were later transferred. Wien I last saw this lieu- 
tenant colonel, just before my escape, he suffered 
from periodic headaches which were extremely 
painful, and he had a growing paralysis on one 
side. It is doubtful whether he is still alive. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL mellnik: For the first 
three months of its existence, Cabanatuan Prison 
Camp was commanded by Japanese non-coms. 
After it had been somewhat organized we heard 
that the command was to be transferred to a com- 
missioned officer. We had great hopes that this 
change of command would result in less severe dis- 
cipline, better food, and particularly in better hos- 
pital care for the many of our fellow prisoners who 
were ill or dying. Then came the day of the new 
commander’s arrival. He was a lieutenant colonel, 
a little on the stout side, and with a bristling black 
moustache. 

“Holy cow,” said an enlisted man who was peer- 
ing through the fence near where I was standing. 
“Look at old Mori.” 

“Who is Mori?” I asked. 

“Used to run a bicycle shop in Manila. Butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth — ^he couldn’t be nice 
enough to us guys in uniform.” 

Apparently, Lieutenant Colonel Mori had a 
very convenient memory, for as far as I was able 
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to leam he did not seem to recall any of his former 
clients from his bicycle-shop days. 

And the change in our treatment, if any, was 
not discernible — it would have required nothing 
short of genius on the part of a new commander to 
make matters worse. There was, however, one 
temporary change for the better in the matter of 
hospital supplies. The Philippine Red Cross in 
Manila had quinine available and was willing to 
supply it to us. The Japs were in no hmry alx>ut 
accepting this medicine, however. 

When the quinine finally did arrive it was al- 
lowed to remain unpacked for days, the Japanese 
giving the excuse that the supplies had to be in- 
ventoried before they could be used. A small 
amount was given to us in late September. 

Nevertheless, the death rate among the Ameri- 
can prisoners dropped from 30 per day in July to 
21 per day in August, principally due to the fact 
that many of the weaker ones had already died. 
September showed an all-time low of 14 per day, 
but this rose to 19 per day in October. By the mid- 
dle of October the small supply of quinine had 
been used up, and deaths from malaria were on 
the increase. On one red-letter day in October, 
however, there were only three deaths in the camp. 
A notice to this effect was published, and there was 
much optimism. The next day, however, the death 
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rate was up again, with, nearly a score of bodies 
being dragged out of the barracks the following 
morning. 

On one other occasion the Japs themselves vol- 
untarily supplied us with medicine. That was in 
August, when an epidemic of diphtheria broke out 
in the prison. Obviously to protect themselves, the 
Japs gave us some antitoxin. Fortimately the dis- 
ease was not in a virulent form, and deaths from 
this cause were few. 

Almost no prisoner in the camps escaped from 
a skin disorder in one form or another, and nearly 
all of us experienced peculiar swellings of various 
glands. By mid-September my fingers and feet 
began to ache severely from beri beri. Our doctors 
showed us how to make up a yeast compound from 
our rice, and the vitamin content probably ar- 
rested some cases of beri beri, although it cured 
none. Many of our diet deficiency cases were 
slowly losing their eyesight. 

At the time I left Gabanatuan in October, 1942, 
being transferred to another camp, approximately 
3000 persons had died there. 2200 had died earlier 
at Camp O’Donnell, not counting the unknown 
number killed by the Japanese or who died on the 
death march from Bataan. This makes a known 
total of more than 5000 Americans dead by Oc- 
tober, 1942. Up imtil the end of 1943 the Japanese 
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had released the names of only 1800 dead. I am 
certain that there have been many, many deaths 
at Cabanatuan since I last saw that place. 

Most of the people who died at Cabanatuan 
were men who had been captured on Bataan. For 
instance, one National Guard colonel told me that 
in his regiment of 1,000, 25 had been killed and 
75 were missing at the fall of Bataan, but that 453 
additional men had died for various reasons while 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

One of the heroes of the prison (and there were 
many) was a National Guard officer from New 
Mexico, Lieutenant Colonel Cane, of the 200th 
Coast Artillery. Colonel Cane made every effort to 
ease the lot of the sick and the himgry, and often 
interceded on their behalf with the Japanese prison 
oflScials. On one occasion, he was struck brutally 
by Mr. Niimura, the interpreter, and he lay on the 
floor, unconscious, for nearly an hour. (Mr. Nii- 
mura, incidentally, formerly operated an electrical 
shop at Baguio, the most fashionable resort in the 
Philippines, and he doubtless will be remanbered 
by many Americans.) On another occasion. 
Colonel Cane had managed to get a tin of sardines 
from the minute stock in the prison store, and I 
accompanied him as he took this great delicacy to 
a patient in the hospitaL I was appalled by the 
conditions there, with no medicines, and with the 
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doctors and hospital corpsmen as sick as their pa- 
tients. The place was a stink-hole, with fecal mat- 
ter on the floore, and with flies as plentiful as in 
our own camp. Only by heroic efforts were the 
doctors and corpsmen able to accomplish anything 
at all. 

During all my five months at Cabanatuan we 
were never given anything to do except for the 
cleaning of our barracks, latrines, and the burial of 
our dead. About too enlisted men were detailed 
to gather firewood for the camp, and for this pur- 
pose they were given a captured American truck. 
After I left Cabanatuan I learned that the gaso- 
line shortage had forced the Japs to discontinue 
use of the truck, so the prisoners had to walk sev- 
eral miles and carry the wood on their backs. 

To pass the time, several officers started classes 
in various subjects. The Japs did not object to 
this as long as we did not attempt to teach foreign 
languages. We never knew why this latter subject 
was banned. Surreptitiously, I did manage to keep 
up my Russian, by secretly practicing with other 
officers who spoke the language. McCoy, I remem- 
ber, started a class in calculus, having been some- 
thing of a mathematics shark since his days at 
Aimapolis. 

On one occasion a young regular Army lieuten- 
ant remarked, “Why don’t we get up a ball game?”* 
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“We have no gear,” one of us in the group 
pointed out 

A request for baseball gear was put through. 
Much to our surprise the Japanese supplied us with 
a small quantity of softball gear almost imme- 
diately — apparently they had had it on hand, and 
just hadn’t bothered or cared enough to issue it. 
There was very little of this equipment, so each 
man got to play on an average of about once a 
week One of the star players on McCoy’s team, 
by the way, was Captain W. E. Dyess, the Bataan 
air ace, one of the ten of us who finally ^aped. 
(After omr escape and return to the United States, 
Dyess, by then promoted to lieutenant colonel, 
was killed in a tragic accident when his P-38 
crashed in Burbank, California, just three days be- 
fore Christmas, 1943.) 

About once a week our chaplains arranged ama- 
temr theatricals or skits. The Japanese guards were 
usually the most appreciative spectators at these 
events, but all of us looked forward to than, de- 
spite what must be sadly admitted as a very low 
entertainment value. On an afternoon in late Au- 
gust, rumor quickly ran through the prison that 
the aitartainment for that night had been canceled. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Our three escapees are back,” I was informed. 
“The Japan^e are making them put on a show.” 
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We did not know what turn this “show” would 
take, and we looked forward to it with foreboding. 
In this instance, however, our fears were worse 
than the facts. These three Naval Reserve ensigns, 
as I have said, simply walked out of the prison on 
our first night in the camp, and before the stock- 
ades had been put up. As we learned later, the three 
had hidden out in the jungle for three months. 
Food was plentiful, easily obtainable, and they 
could have stayed there indefinitely. However, they 
wanted to get out of the Philippines, so they made 
their way to the more thickly populated coast of 
the island of Luzon. The Japanese were in force 
on the coast, and the penalty for a Filipino harbor- 
ing an American was death. In fact, even a sus- 
picion was enough to cause a Filipino to be exe- 
cuted. The three ensigns decided that without help 
escape would be hopeless, so they voluntarily 
turned themselves in. 

That evening after our meal, and while it was 
still light, these three young officers were required 
to mount a platform in the center of the camp and 
read prepared statements about the hardships they 
had imdergone while they were away from 
the camp. They told of weeks without food, of 
jungle water infested with bugs and poisonous 
insects, of venomous snakes and ferocious wild 
beasts. 
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Actually, none of the Americans in the camp 
was fooled. The ensigns had been beaten up when 
they first gave themselves up, but beyond their 
bruises they looked better than any prisoner in the 
camp. They were occasionally cuffed around by 
the guards after their return, but theira was the 
mildest punishment given out by the Japs during 
all my months in prison. 

Our prison quickly slipped back into its monot- 
ony, but in September we were notified by the 
prison officials that we were to be visited for an 
inspection by a very high Japanese personage. We 
were all ordered to police up the prison, and to 
appear in our best clothes on the appointed date. 
Our three group commanders were warned very 
sternly not to talk to the great personage, but only 
to give a brief but respectful answer to any ques- 
tions. 

Our visitor turned out to be a Japanese gen- 
eral. The Japanese prison officials bowed and 
smirked obsequiously as they escorted him about. 
The commander of my group was called forth to 
accompany the general on the inspection of our 
group. 

This officer courageously pointed out any num- 
ber of American officers and enlisted men who 
were too ill to stand in the ranks. “We have very 
many sick here,” he pointed out. 
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The Japanese general spoke excellent English. 
He wanted to know why. 

Our group commander accompanied our visitor 
to the mess barracks. “Here is why,” he said, point- 
ing to the noon-day meal of white rice and thin 
camote-top soup. “We are all starving.” 

“That will be enough,” the Japanese general 
snapped. “Your men are not starving. They need 
more exercise.” 

The courageous American officer tried to say 
more. The guards quickly restrained him, and the 
Japanese general curtly turned on his heel and 
continued his inspection with an air of boredom 
and indifference. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: The escape and eventual 
return of the three Naval ensigns ended with what 
was the lightest of punishment by Japanese stand- 
ards; but another escape attempt, in September of 
1942, had a far different outcome. 

This unfortunate attempt was made by two 
Army officers and an officer in the Civil Engineer 
Corps, Navy. I shall not give the names of these 
men, because I believe their families should be 
spared the details. 

On a very dark night, the three officers were 
carrying out a plan to escape by attempting to 
crawl along a ditch and thereby get through the 
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wire around tie camp. They had almost reached 
their objective when their progress was acciden- 
tally halted ; an Army enlisted man, said to have 
been a former Notre Dame football star, stumbled 
into the three men in the dark. 

Whatever his reasons, one of the officers sprang 
from the ditch and began to struggle with the en- 
listed man. Other Americans ran out of their bar- 
racks to stop this fray, with the result that it became 
general and quite noisy. After the actual fighting 
stopped, the first oflScer to spring out of the ditch 
was quite loud in his recriminations, taking the 
attitude that there had been a deliberate attempt 
inside the camp to prevent his escape. The en- 
listed man denied this, and since he was not a 
member of the officer’s “shooting squad,” and so 
would not have suffered from the escape, he pre- 
sumably was sincere in his denial. 

At any rate, the irate officer used the word 
“escape” so often that it got to the ears of the 
Japanese. The three Americans were taken out of 
the camp, and after some questioning by the Japa- 
nese, their punishment was decided upon. The 
Japanese first beat the three Americans about the 
feet and calves until they were no longer able to 
stand. Then they kicked the men and jumped on 
them with aU their weight. 

After ccmtinuing this treatment for some time, 
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the Japanese waited until morning and then 
stripped the Americans of all their clothing except 
their shorts. The three men were then marched 
out into the Cabanatuan road to a point which was 
in full view of the camp. Their hands were tied 
behind them, and they were pulled up by ropes 
from an overhead purchase so that they had to re- 
main standing, but bent forward to ease the pres- 
sure on their arms. 

Then began forty-eight hours of intermittent 
torture, interrupted for a few moments while the 
three men were left exposed to a typhoon. Many 
of the prisoners went into their barracks so they 
would not be able to see what went on. The Japa- 
nese guards were ready with their sub-machine 
guns in case of any trouble. The Japanese periodi- 
cally beat the men with a heavy board. Any Fili- 
pino tinlucky enough to pass along the road was 
forced to strike the men in the face with this club. 
If the Japanese did not think the Filipmos put 
enough force into their blows, the Filipinos them- 
selves were beaten. Where the three men were 
standing, the earth was spattered with blood for 
several feet in aU directions. Their half-conscious 
groans and cries were horrible to hear. 

The amazing thing was the ability of the three 
men to stay alive, if indeed they were stiU alive at 
the end of the second day of this treatment — ^they 
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were battered beyond recognition, with the ear of 
one prisoner hanging down to his shoulder. 

I think we all prayed for the men during this 
ordeal. I know I did. And I am sure all of us said 
a prayer of relief when the Japanese finally cut the 
men down and took them away for execution. Two 
of the men were shot. The third was beheaded. 
There had at no time been the semblance of a 
trial. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL MELLNiK: Toward the 
end of September or early in October we learned 
that a thousand prisoners were to be transferred 
to another prison camp, this one on the Island of 
Mindanao, to the southward. Both McCoy and I 
were among those selected to go. We did not know 
what to expect at the new camp, but I am sure we 
both felt that anything would be an improvement 
over the conditions at Cabanatuan. 
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Prison Farm at Davao 

Of the approximately one thousand American 
prisoners of war who were being transferred from 
the Japanese prison camp at Cabanatuan, not one 
but was glad to go. None of us knew what the new 
prison would be like, or what conditions we would 
find there. We knew only that we would be leaving 
Cabanatuan and the Island of Luzon, and we felt 
certain that any change wordd be for the better. 
During more than five months since the fall of 
Corregidor, as military prisoners of the Japanese in 
the Philippines, we had seen nothing but starva- 
tion, illness, brutality and death. 

We first learned of the chance to get away from 
Cabanatuan when the Japanese prison officials in- 
formed our camp commanders that two parties of 
prisoners were to be transferred to different camps. 
The Japs ordered our camp commanders to select 
one party of 400 men, all technicians, and all men 
whose health was good enough to withstand “a sea 
voyage to Japan.” We later heard that the leader 
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of this party, a colonel, was working in the salt 
mines at Mukden. The second party was to num- 
ber 1000 of the men who were weakest but who 
were still able to undergo “a sea voyage,” destina- 
tion tmannounced. All those selected began prepa- 
rations to leave. 

UEUTENANT COLONEL mellnik: I wiU never 
forget my farewell to Cabanatuan. I was glad to 
go, no matter what lay ahead. But the departure 
had its element of sadness, too. 

On the day we were to leave Cabanatuan I went 
around to say goodby to the many officers with 
whom I had served in better times at other sta- 
tions, and also the many friends I had made in the 
prison. Many of them, I knew, would never live to 
welcome their freedom, unless it came in a matter 
of weeks, and this did not seem likely. One of these 
was an officer whom I had known almost since the 
day of my graduation at West Point. He was suf- 
fering from beri beri, and experienced excruciating 
pain in his fingers and toes. Also he had recurrent 
attacks of malaria, and he found it difficult to 
retain even the small amormt of food which the 
Japanese allowed us. 

As I came to say goodby, this officer stopped 
massaging his fingers and toes and shook hands 
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with me. Both of us knew that he did not have long 
to live. He took my hand and pressed it as firmly 
as his strength would allow. “Goodby, Steve,” he 
said. “Best of luck, boy.” That was all. 

There are other pathetic memories of that part- 
ing, of my friends pressing small gifts on me as 
they assured me they would have no need for what- 
ever the gift happened to be; and I, in turn, giving 
away some of my few precious possessions to close 
friends. Years of military training are supposed to 
teach an officer to keep a stiff upper lip, but there 
were times when I had to keep a firm grip on my- 
self to prevent myself becoming a spectacle. I had 
seen plenty of heroism on Corregidor, but I will 
carry with me longest the memoiy of the little 
things at Cabanatuan. Perhaps those little things 
are remembered because they are man’s imcon- 
scious striving to achieve nobility. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: At the time of the trans- 
fer of prisoners from Cabanatuan none of us had 
as yet formed any clear plan of escape, although it 
was always in our minds. There were less than 200 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel in the camp', 
as against some 8,000 Army, so a portion of our 
number was allowed to volimteer to go to the new 
camp. I was one of the volimteers. 

I was convinced that staying at Cabanatuan 
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meant eventual death. Although I was one of the 
healthiest specimens in the camp, in five months I 
had already lost eighteen pounds. Therefore I was 
doubly glad I had volunteered when, in some in- 
explicable manner, word got aroimd that we were 
to be sent to a prison colony on Mindanao, the 
farthest southward of the Philippine Islands, and 
about 600 statute miles on a direct line from Ca- 
banatuan, I was interested in Mindanao because, 
although I had had no news for some time, I knew 
that island to be just 600 miles closer to the Nether- 
lands Indies, New Guinea and Australia — ^aH areas 
in which I presumed United States forces to be 
operating. 

On October 26, 1942, our group of approxi- 
mately 1000 prisoaers left the camp for Manila. 
There we were placed aboard a 7000-ton freighter 
which the Japs had captured from the British in 
their drive down the east coast of the Asiatic main- 
land. We were loaded into two holds of the ship, 
but since there was not room for aU hands, a num- 
ber of us were placed on the unprotected deck. 
I was one of the lucky ones topside, while MeUnik 
was in the almost unbearably crowded confines of 
a cargo hold. 

During the ii-day voyage to Davao Gulf, the 
Japanese at no time made any effort to identify 
this vessel as having prisoners of war aboard — I 
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am sure that any number of my fellow prisoners 
joined me in the hope that one of our subs would 
pop a fish into her, letting us take our own chances 
in the water. The most memorable highlight of 
this trip was the food. At noontime we were given 
a bit of dried fish with our rice, and at the evening 
meal we enjoyed a super-luxury — each of us was 
given a morsel of the canned corned beef which 
the Japs had captured when they took over the 
Cavite Navy Yard. Except for a few with money, 
none of us had tasted meat in months, or little else 
that was substantial. I can remember how those 
of us on deck turned this tidbit over in our mouths 
and luxuriated in the taste. (Once in awhile I get 
to thinking about the food rationing back here 
in the States, and I sit down and laugh like 
hell.) 

On November 6th, at 8 in the morning, we tied 
up at the Lasang Lumber Dock near Davao City, 
on the Island of Mindanao. We were marched 
ashore and, waiting for the extreme heat of the 
day, as was usual with the Japanese when mov- 
ing American prisoners, we began the 17-mile 
march to the Davao Penal Colony. As we marched, 
there was a single question in our minds: Will this 
be better than Cabanatuan, where starvation, bru- 
tality and death had been our ever-pr^ent com- 
panions? 
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days, the Davao prison colony had been operated 
by the Philippine Bureau of Prisons, and had con- 
tained some 2000 convicts. All but 150 of these 
convicts had been transported to another prison 
near Puerta Princessa, Palawan, the 150 being 
retained to aid in the management of the prison 
farm. These 150 felons had been convicted of kill- 
ing their fellow man in all the various degrees 
ranging from manslaughter to murder; but it is 
no exaggeration to say that not one of them but 
was kinder and more human than any of our Jap- 
anese guards. In fact, two of these convicts came 
along as willing guides when ten of us finally got 
free as the first party of American prisoners of war 
to escape from the Japs in the Philippines. 

As we marched into the prison colony we were 
lined up for review by Major Maida, the Japanese 
prison commander. We could see that he was furi- 
ous. Major Maida pointed at the great number in 
our ranks who were so ill they could barely stand. 
He stormed about, declaring that he had asked for 
prisoners capable of doing hard labor. Instead, he 
shouted, he had been sent a batch of walking 
corpses. 

If Lieutenant Colonel Mori, the Japanese com- 
mander at Cabanatuan, had known of these re- 
quirements he had kept such knowledge to himself. 
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In fact, he had included many sick in our party, 
perhaps to avoid the trouble of having them die on 
his hands. 

Major Maida outlined the kinds of work which 
awaited us, no matter what our wishes in the mat- 
ter. This work included planting and harvesting 
rice ; the planting and harvesting of com, camotes 
and mongo beans; logging; the building of field 
fortifications, barbed wire entanglements and para- 
pets for riflemen; plowing, and the miscellaneous 
slavey work of keeping up the Japanese camp 
area, such as the latrine detail. And it was at this 
time that Major Maida made us a speech. 

“You have been used to a soft, easy life since 
your capture,” Major Maida told us. “AU that will 
be different here. Now you will learn about hard 
labor. Every prisoner will continue to work until 
he is actually hospitalized. Punishment for ma- 
lingerers will be severe.” 

Major Maida’s orders were never relaxed. 

Shortly after our arrival, the total number of 
American prisoners at Davao was brought to ap- 
proximately 2000 by the addition of prisoners cap- 
tured in the Visayan Islands and on Mindanao 
itself. 

None of us will ever forget how good these pris- 
oners looked when they first arrived — ^they were 
all in good physical condition, by comparison mak- 
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ing tis look like scarecrows. These prisoners had 
not been exposed to pollution, disease and hunger 
as we had, most of them having surrendered or 
been captured some time after the fall of Gorregi- 
dor. But it did not take them long to join our ranks. 
And when I escaped from Davao some five months 
later, only iioo of our 2000 prisoners were work- 
ing. The other 900 were too sick to work. Ameri- 
can doctors in the prison hospital told me that, 
since almost no medicines were available, very tew 
of these 900 had a chance to leave the hospital 
alive. They would go steadily downhill to the end. 

Discipline at Davao was strict, and we soon 
found that one of our chief tormentors was First 
Lieutenant Hosume. Among ourselves, we very 
quiddy named him “The Grown Prince of Swat.” 

According to a Jap guard at the prison, Hosume 
had distinguished himself in a couple of actions by 
doing his fighting at the rear. As a punishment, he 
was assigned to the prison detail at Davao, and he 
seemed bent on proving his bravery by smacking 
around every American prisoner in reach. I am 
only one of several hundred of these prisoners who 
quickly learned to cherish a fond hope of meeting 
up with Lieutenant Hosume after this war, with 
his judo to be matched against some plain, old- 
fashioned American fist-and-skuU. God, what a 
treat I 

At that. Lieutenant Hosume delayed our final 
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escape by one week, and caused us to fear that it 
would miscariy altogether. 

In some ways the prison at Davao was far supe- 
rior to the one at Cabanatuan. The food was still 
rice, but with each meal we received some vege- 
tables such as camotes, green papayas, casavas, or 
cooking bananas. Also, once each day we were usu- 
ally given a small portion of mongo beans, which 
are very nourishing. At least the food was better 
until January, when the Japanese took away every- 
thing but our three daily portions of white rice, a 
point which will be explained later. 

However, a number of the prisoners from Ca- 
banatuan were already suffering from beii beri, 
and even the improved diet at first given us at 
Davao was not enough to keep them from sliding 
backward. Advanced cases of beri beri were sent to 
the hospitaL It was a pathetic sight to visit the hos- 
pital and watch the people sitting all day, massag- 
ing their aching toes and fingers. In this aMction 
the patiait loses appetite and usually requires a 
narcotic to induce sleep. No narcotics or sedatives, 
of course, were available. 

We had been at Davao military prison farm 
only a day or so when a heavy thimderstorm came 
up, causing a creek which ran through the camp 
to overflow its banks. The creek ran through a 
lemon grove above the camp and Hterally hun- 
dreds of these lemons — the Philippine variety that 
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are as big as our oranges — came floating down the 
stream. These lemons, with their vitamins and 
acids, were just what was needed for those suffer- 
ing from diet deficiency, and a group of us began 
to gather them in. 

In the matter of the lemons, we had reckoned 
without the Grown Prince of Swat. Hosume and 
his minions were upon us at once, slapping and 
cuffing us about, and emitting a streak of impreca- 
tions. 

The Japanese, it seemed, did not like lemons, so 
we were not to have them. This statement of course 
does not make sense, but it was the only reason we 
were ever given. And neither were we allowed to 
have any of the other fruits and vegetables which 
grew in profusion throughout the prison farm, ex- 
cept those which we could achieve by theft. Need- 
less to say, most of us soon became adept at thiev- 
ery, particularly those of us who were strong 
enough to go on work details at some distance 
from the prison camp. And at the grave risk of 
being caught, we made every effort to smuggle in 
enough fruit and vegetables for those who were too 
weak to steal for themselves. 

commander MCCOY : Almost since the day of 
arrival at Mindanao there had been lurking in my 
mind the thought of escape, the hope that some 
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avenue would open itself, that some opportunity 
would be provided. Nothing concrete came of these 
gropings aU through November and December. 
There were the usual six days of work each week, 
with Sundays quite often thrown in as a work day 
when lieutenant Hosume caught us stealing food. 

Early in January, I was assigned as the officer 
in charge of a detail to work the prison’s coffee 
plantation. In this detail were about 35 officers, 
all older than forty, and mostly lieutenant colonels. 
These older men had been assigned to this detail 
as a result of considerable undercover maneuver- 
ing on the part of the American oflScials of the 
prison, in order that they might have a better 
chance of stealing food enough to keep them alive. 

I was assisted on this detail by Mellruk — ^he and 
I were the only yoimger officers in the group — ^and 
it was here that Steve and I began to plan our at- 
tempt to escape. After I had mentioned the plan 
to him, Mellnifc gave it careful thought, which was 
his custom. Once he had decided, he never once 
faltered at any point; in fact, he came up with 
some of the better ideas that finally made our 
escape possible. 

At Mellnik’s suggestion we wangled two ser- 
geants to assist with the mid-day cooking for our 
work party — Sergeants Paul Marshall and R. B. 
Spiel man. Marshall and Spiehnan were taken in 
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on the escape plan, and at once proved both eager 
and helpful. Our hope was to make a break out of 
the prison farm, dude our guards, reach the coast, 
and set out in a stolen sailboat. We were not too 
enthusiastic about our chances for a successful 
escape. On the other hand, ndther were we too 
enthusiastic about our chances for staying alive if 
we remained in the hands of the Japs. 

The escape plan had not yet matured, however, 
when there occurred an event which brightened 
the lives of all the American prisoners, at least 
temporarily. 

As I was returning from work one afternoon in 
early January, I was met near the prison barracks 
by an enlisted seaman who had been attached to 
my unit at the Cavite Navy Yard, before the fall 
of Corregidor. 

“It’s Christmas, Commander McCoy!” he 
shouted. “It’s Christmas!” 

I was well aware that Christmas had already 
passed, practically without notice, so I asked him 
to explain his excitement. 

“Stuff from home,” he babbled. “Boxes from the 
States. Red Cross boxes.” 

I had quickened my pace, and by now I was 
trotting along beside him. Then I must confess that 
both of us broke into a run, a headlong dash for 
the barracks. 
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Tiie news was true. There were, indeed, Red 
Cross boxes, and two for each prisoner. More than 
that, they meant to each of us — ^home. As each 
prisoner ripped open a box, I suspect that there 
were many besides myself who worked with a 
catch in the throat. 

I will make no attempt to describe the joy with 
M^hich those Red Cross boxes were received. Just as 
there is no word for “truth” in the Japanese lan- 
guage, neither are there any words known to me 
which could describe the feelings with which we 
greeted this first communication from our home- 
land. And what a welcome message those boxes 
contained ! 

First of all, there was coffee — a concentrate 
which tasted better than any steaming cup I had 
ever drunk to cheer an icy night on the bridge of 
a ship at sea. It was the first I had tasted since a 
smuggled sip months ago in Old Bilibid Prison, 
back in Manila. There were chocolate bars, there 
was cheese, there were crackers and cookies, there 
were tinned meats and sardines, there were ciga- 
rettes, and there was a portion each of tea, cocoa, 
salt, pepper and sugar. Best of alL there were sulfa 
drugs and precious quinine ! 

Since I did not smoke, I very quickly made an 
advantageous trade for my cigarettes — the only 
tobacco available for those who used it was a 
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coarse native leaf which grew within the prison 
confines. Often this was not available, and the pris- 
oners resorted to cornsilk and dried leaves. In my 
trading, however, I could find nobody who would 
give up a crumb of his cheese : we had known no 
butter, nulk or any kind of dairy product since our 
capture. . . . Our Christmas had been delayed, 
but it was one of the most enjoyable many of us 
win ever remember. 

In addition to the two boxes received by each 
prisoner, each of us also received fifteen cans of 
corned beef or meat-and-vegetable stew. This was 
rationed to us by the Japanese at the rate of two 
cans a week, and it therefore lasted us approxi- 
mately eight weeks. The food during those eight 
weeks was the best and most nourishing I received 
in aU the eleven months of my imprisonment by 
the Japanese. 

But our belated Christmas rejoicings had a dark 
side, too. In the first place, we learned that our 
precious Red Cross supplies had been received 
aboard a diplomatic ship back in June of 1942, in 
Japan. We never learned why it took them some 
seven months to reach us in Davao. More catas- 
trophic was the fact that, as soon as our boxes were 
received, the Japanese promptly discontinued the 
meager supply of vegetables which we had been 
rationed in the past. And when each man had 
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eaten the last of his fifteen cans of meat, the vege- 
tables still were withheld from us. 

In short, we were back on the same rations we 
had received at Cabanatuan — ^lugao in the morn- 
ing, and rice with a half-canteen cupful of watery 
camote-top soup for the other two meals. 

This was in March of 1943, and by that time our 
plans for escape had gone well forward, with my- 
self as senior officer and with Mellnik as executive. 

“How far is it to Australia from here, Com- 
mander?” Sergeant Marshall asked me one day, 
while we were out on the coffee detail. 

“About sixteen hundred miles to one of the near- 
est points,” I answered. “Melville, for instance.” 

“And you mean, if we can find a sailboat, you 
can take us there?” 

“Within ten or fifteen miles of any place on the 
map. Provided, of course, that we can rig up some 
hal^ay decent navigating equipment.” 

And provided, of course, that we had a lot of 
luck with the weather, and the Japs didn’t stop us. 
But I kept these thoughts to myself. 

UEUTENANT COLONEL MELLNIK: McCoy, aS 
senior officer, was to lead our escape group, and 
was to do the navigating once we were able to steal 
a boat. When and if we reached the coast, and 
when and if we were able to steal a boat. Mean- 
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while, I was doing much of the planning, and was 
responsible for executing most of the preparatory 
detail 

The first step decided upon was to put ourselves 
in as good physical condition as possible. Sergeant 
Spielman had earned a reputation as a food thief 
deluxe, so he and McCoy and I now turned our 
combined talents and attention to the chicken farm 
kept by the Japanese for their own exclusive use — 
they thought. There were some 1500 of these chick- 
ens, and we made it a point of honor never to take 
less than two on a single raid, and including as 
many eggs as could be safely carried. By an elabo- 
rate system of watchers, McCoy and Spielman 
and I relieved the Japs of a total of 133 of their 
plumpest fowls over a period of three months. 

After we had stolen 75 of these chickens the 
Japanese noted their losses. Thereafter we had to 
work with infinitely more guile, for we knew that, 
if caught, we would be punished with a severity 
ranging from a mere flogging to death by tor- 
ture. 

Some of these chickens we ate at the noon meal 
we cooked for ourselves while working in the cof- 
fee plantation, dividing them with the older offi- 
cers in our work party. Others we traded for al- 
most non-existent quinine, sulfa drugs and any 
other article which we considered might be useful 
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on our trip through the jungle and onward to 
Australia. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: In early March, our plans 
were given an entirely new twist. At that time I 
was approached by Captain A. C. Shofner, United 
States Marine Corps. Shofner reported that he 
and five other Army and Marine Corps ofiicers 
were planning an escape. They would like me to 
take charge, if I so desired. 

Captain Shofner’s party was headed by himself 
and Captain W. E. Dyess, the famous Bataan 
ace. In addition, there were two other Marine 
Corps ofiicers. First Lieutenants Jack Hawkins and 
Michael Dobervich ; and two other Army ofiicers. 
Second Lieutenants Samuel Grashio, who had 
flown with Dyess on Bataan, and L. A. Boelens. 

Our two groups now merged, and we added to 
our party two Filipino convicts who were serving 
time for murder, Beningno de la Cruz and Victorio 
Jumarung. 

We all knew that if the Japanese learned of our 
attempt to escape, or caught us in the attempt, our 
punishment would not be pleasant to consider — 
we had seen too much of Japanese-devised torture 
and death since we had become prisoners of 
war. 

Lieutenant Boelais said that he would impro- 
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vise a sextant out of the scrap material which he 
could find about the camp. He not only kept his 
promise — ^he did a bang-up good job into the bar- 
gain. In some manner, Mellnik was able to lay his 
hands on a book on astronomy, and I was able to 
obtain the necessary data on the principal stars, 
and also the equation of time. We were also able 
to obtain the proper altitude corrections; and since 
I could compute the correct ascension and decli- 
nation of the sun, I felt prepared to navigate within 
reasonable limits. I also had a pocket watch which 
had a fairly constant rate, and whose error I de- 
termined by comparing the watch with the time of 
apparent local noon. (I foimd, when finally I was 
able to get a time tick by radio, that I was only 
fifteen seconds off.) 

All in all, at the beginning of March, plans for 
our attempted escape were beginning to look good. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL MELLNIK: We now Se- 
lected March 28th as the date for our escape. This 
was a Sunday, and we figured that once clear we 
would have as much as eight hours start before the 
Japs discovered our absence. 

Things were steadily getting worse in the prison 
camp, particularly among those prisoners who 
were too weak to go on work details, and thus were 
unable to steal any food. The problem of smug- 
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gling in food to these prisoners was also becoming 
harder, as the Jap guards had begun to search most 
of us when we returned from the prison farm at 
the end of each day’s work. 

Conditions in the camp only spurred our deter- 
mination to make a break. Of the working prison- 
ers, very few had footgear of any kind. It is still a 
nightmarish memory to think of American prison- 
ers, their bodies weakened by malaria and beri 
beri, working in rice paddies with mud and water 
up to their waists. Eight hundred of the prisoners 
were in a separate compound as imfit for work. 
These were the prisoners partially or totally blind 
due to diet deficiencies, those whose beri beri kept 
them from walking, those with severe hernia, and 
others with various illnesses. Two hundred others 
had already been removed to the hospital as totally 
unable to care for themselves, and this number was 
increasing daily. Almost no medicines were avail- 
able for any of these prisoners. 

At about this time — early in the second week in 
March — an Army lieutenant colonel in charge of 
a sugar cane detail attempted to smuggle some cut 
sugar cane to the American prisoners in the hos- 
pital The lieutenant colonel was cau^t by a 
guard, cuffed about, and taken to Jap headquar- 
ters. As punishment, the American camp com- 
mander and his adjutant — both chosen as such by 
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the prisoners themselves — ^were severely slapped. 
The lieutenant colonel was tied to a stake for 24 
hours. He was beaten severely; and although he 
did not die at once, it is doubtful if he is stiU alive. 
He had already been permanently injured in pre- 
vious beatings. 

On March 14th, we rehearsed our carefully 
planned escape route, but without taking any of 
our equipment. We were overjoyed to find that we 
apparently had not been spotted from any of the 
watch towers or observation posts. Then, on March 
26th, we began to sneak our equipment into the 
jungles. (The Japanese, incidentally, will not vol- 
untarily go into the Philippine jungles unless they 
are armed and in force. The reason for this is the 
fact that very little is contributed to the New 
Order in East Asia by a Japanese with his head 
cut off.) We continued to sneak our equipment 
into the jungles on the next day, which was Satur- 
day. One of our worst danger points was a guard- 
house, which had to be passed if we were to get 
our equipment out safely. 

Captain Dyess remembered that the sentries at 
this guardhouse were very partial to the fruit which 
was gathered for use by the Japanese, and which 
usually was brought by this spot. On the day before 
we planned to escape, we placed oiu equipment in 
the bottom of a bull cart driven by Dyess and 
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Mellnik. The equipment was then hidden by cov- 
ering it with a load of small logs. On the back of 
the cart was placed a burlap bag of star apples, 
such as was often delivered in this maimer to the 
Japanese quartermaster. 

The plan worked without a hitch. The Jap sen- 
try took his usual rake-off of the star apples and 
waved the .cart on. The equipment was safely hid- 
den in the jimgle. 

But we had reckoned without Lieutenant Ho- 
sume, the Grown Prince of Swat. 

At noon that day, the day before we were to 
make our break, Hosume made an inspection to 
see if any of the work parties were using forbidden 
food, such as fruits or vegetables, each man’s noon 
portion of rice being doled out before the work 
parties left in the morning. In Captain Shofner’s 
musette bag was a bottle containing the entire 
quinine supply for our escape. 

Hosume opened the bag and looked in. The qui- 
nine was in plain view. Captain Shofner said later 
that he established a new world’s record for hold- 
ing the breath. 

Fortunately for us all, the Crown Prince of Swat 
had a one-track mind: he was looking for for- 
bidden food and he saw none in the bag. After slap- 
ping around the men in Shofner’s party, he con- 
tinued on his honorable and exalted way. 
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All our plans were made. Our equipment was 
in the jungle, and if we got away on the follow- 
ing day, there was little danger that it would be 
found meantime and betray us. 

That night we received very disturbing news. 
Lieutenant Hosume had found forbidden food in 
possession of one of the work parties. As a general 
punishment, all hands were ordered to work in 
the rice fields the following day — ^the Sunday on 
which we were to have made our escape. Our 
equipment was hidden in the edge of the jungle, 
where it might be discovered at any moment by 
the Japanese, and thus give us away. 

But we had no choice. Our escape attempt 
would have to be postponed for at least a week. We 
were plenty scared. 
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The week following the Sunday on which we 
had planned to escape from the Davao Prison 
Camp, on the Island of Mindanao, was one in 
which all of us lived in a state of constant alarm. 
Each time a Jap guard approached any member 
of our intended escape party, that member was 
certain that the Japanese had stumbled onto the 
equipment we had hidden in the jungle the week 
before, and that the end had come. In the eleven 
months since the fall of the last American military 
stronghold in the Philippines, we had come to 
know our Japanese captors too well to hold out 
any hope of leniency in the event of discovery. 
We had not been able to take our escape equip- 
ment far into the jungle — our presence would have 
been missed — ^and there was always the off chance 
that a wandering Japanese soldier would find it. 

As each day passed without discovery, each of 
us sent up a prayer of thanks. And each of us 
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prayed that, on the coming Sunday, we would not 
be punished by an order to work. 

Our luck held. 

Perhaps one reason we were not discovered was 
the fact that the Japanese guards at Davao Prison 
Gamp were not the highest type of enemy soldier 
we had met in the months of our captivity since 
the fall of Bataan and Corregidor. There were 
about 250 of them to guard the 2000 American 
military prisoners. If this number of Japanese 
guards should seem small, it idiould be remem- 
bered that more than a thousand of the prisoners 
were so weak from disease and hunger that they 
probably woxild not have been able to escape if 
there had been no guards at alL Most of our Japa- 
nese guards vrere former white collar workers, 
army reservists from Formosa<, and we hopefully 
took this as. a sign that the Japanese needed their 
more seasoned fighters elsewhere. 

nExrxENANT csoLCTNEL MELLNiK: Sunday, April 
4th, 1943, wsis now the date set for our escape, 
either to freedom or to a fate none of us cared to 
dwell upon in oiur thoughts. As I was returning to 
the barracks with the work detail from the coffee 
plantation on Thursday of that week, we noticed 
a new alertness on the part of the prison guards. 
We thought the. worst had come, that our hidden 
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escape gear had been discovered, and that we were 
walking to our doom. 

Once at the barraclss, nothing immediately hap- 
pened. We stowed our work gear — used in picking 
the coffee beans, and in pruning the trees of para- 
sitic and non-productive branches — ^and I assigned 
Sergeants Spielman and Marshall to scout for 
ne’v\^. Marshall was the first to return. 

“We’ve got to watch our step,” said Marshall. 
“There was some trouble today. The Japs may be 
onto something.” 

“What happened?” 

“Jap sentry shot down a hospital orderly. Said 
he was trying to escape.” 

“Was he trying to escape?” 

“No, sir. We can’t figure it out, unless maybe the 
damn’ Jap just had trigger itch.” 

The facts, when they came out, proved that the 
hospital orderly had not been attempting to es- 
cape. He was an Army enlisted man, and he had 
been digging camotes just outside the hospital 
stockade, and almost directly imdemeath a Jap 
sentry tower. The camotes were to be added to the 
diet of rice and thin soup rationed to the hos- 
pital patients. (Prisoners not in hcKipital were al- 
lowed no vegetables at all.) 

As it was an extremely hot day, this hospital 
orderly — ^whom we w31 call Bunkley — called in- 
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side the stockade and asked a buddy to toss over a 
canteen of water. Bunkley’s buddy complied. 

Bunkley was about to drink from the canteen 
when the Jap guard in the sentry tower suddenly 
yelled at him. Wondering at the commotion, and 
not understanding the Japanese words being 
shouted at him, Bunkley tilted the canteen and 
spilled some of the liquid to show the Japanese 
that it was nothing more than water. That was 
Bunkley’s mistake, although we were never able to 
find out just why. 

The Jap guard shouted again and then flimg up 
his rifle and pulled the trigger. The bullet entered 
at the junction of the neck and shoulder and came 
out through the hip. 

Bunkley yelled out, as he staggered, “My God — 
don’t shoot me again.” 

The sentry poured two more bullets into Bunk- 
ley’s body, and then fired the remaining shots in 
his clip at Bunkley’s buddy inside the hospital 
compound, who by this time was running for 
dear life for the safety of the barracks. This sec- 
ond man was not hit. 

The next day the Japanese commander in- 
formed our own prison headquarters that Bunk- 
ley had been shot while trying to escape, and that 
they were sorry that the incident had occurred. 
That closed the entire matter. 
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Bunkley was murdered in cold blood. There was 
no evidence to support the statement that he had 
been trying to escape. We examined his effects in 
the hospital after the shooting. He was carrying 
no food or equipment of any kind. No sane person 
would have attempted to brave the jungle in such 
a manner. 

But there was no thought of turning back among 
our little escape party of ten, although this event 
served to increase our caution. We were so cau- 
tious, in fact, that as far as I know none of the 
prisoners outside our party had any suspicion of 
our plans. 

COMMANDER MCCOY! The two days after the 
shooting of Bunkley, Friday and Saturday, were 
the two longest days in my memory. 

On Sunday morning I got up early and began to 
hide my homemade charts, extra clothing, medi- 
cines, etc., imdemeath my usual garments. Very 
carefully, I placed in an inner pocket three fragile 
pina cloth handkerchiefs which I had foimd in a 
t unn el on Corregidor on the day of surrender, and 
which I devoutly hoped I would some day be able 
to present to my wife, Betty Anne, and my two 
little daughters, Anne and Jean. There was bardy 
room underneath my dothing for my precious 
mosquito netting — ^aU the remaining q)ace in my 
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musette bag had been filled by another of my most 
valuable possessions, a half-roll of toilet paper 
which also had been hoarded from Corregidor. 

“Where are you going with the mosquito net- 
ting?” asked an elderly lieutenant colonel, one of 
the occupants of my barracks. 

I wanted to tell the lieutenant colonel of our 
plans, and invite him to come along, for he was a 
personal friend. But we had all agreed that we 
would not involve any of the other American pris- 
oners in our escape plan ; when questioned later by 
the Japs they would be able to give honest and 
innocent answers. And, like the majority of the 
other prisoners in the camp, the lieutenant colonel 
questionmg me was in such poor physical- condi- 
tion that he eould not have withstood the hardships 
which we expected to face in the jungles. 

“This net? I’m going to wash it during the noon 
rest hour today. It’s full of bedbugs again.” 

“But we don’t work today — ^this is Sunday.” 

For the moment I had forgotten. 

“I know,” I replied lamely. “I’m taking out a 
part of my detail to build a ram shelter in the 
coffee plantation. We’ve been coming in soaked 
every night.” 

This latter statement was true; and if he sus- 
|>ected anything he did not say so. 

One member of our party. Captain Shofner, 
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United States Marine Corps, was in charge of a 
plowing detail. It was comparatively easy for him 
to get out of the prison coniines on the logical 
ground that he was going to change the gra2ing 
location of the Indian steers used in plowing the 
fields of the prison farm. With him were the other 
two Marine officers. First Lieutenants Jack Haw- 
kins and Michael Dobervich, and also Second Lieu- 
tenant Samuel Grashio, the Army phot who had 
flown with Dyess on Bataan. 

The escape problem for my party was some- 
what harder. In this party, besides MeUruk and 
myself, were Dyess and Second Lieutenant L. A. 
Boelens, of the Army Air Corps, and Sergeants 
R. B. Spielman and Paul Marshall. 

The first test to face us was the main gate, lead- 
ing from the prison confines into the prison farm. 
This we somehow passed safely, d^pite the bulky 
appearance caused by the articles hidden Tinder- 
neath our clothing. 

Once out of si^t of the gate we quickly ducked 
into a coconut grove and began to sneak Indian- 
fashion toward the spot in the jungle where we had 
previously hidden our equipment. At one point we 
had to cross a prison road which was always pa- 
troUed by a Jap sentry — there was no other way to 
go. When yfc reached this spot we formed into 
ranks and m^ched boldly into view. As we passed 
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the sentry I called for “eyes left,” and as the others 
complied I gave a snappy salute. This we never 
did except with an occasional guard who was a 
little less severe than the others; in payment for 
his kindness we thus attempted to give him “face” 
wdth his superiors. In this present case the Jap ap- 
parently was so surprised that he returned the sa- 
lute and smirked toothUy as we marched on past. 

Shortly we had joined the other party and had 
gathered aroimd our equipment, now soggy from 
a week of rain, and much of it useless. But we were 
in the jungle. And, for the first time, we began to 
breathe with the feeling that we had a chance to 
get free. 

LIEUTENANT cxDLONEL mellnik: There was a 
fearful and impatient wait for more than an hour 
due to the absence of one of the Filipino prison- 
ers who were to guide us, both convicted and sen- 
tenced for minder prior to the outbreak of war, 
and both kept on at the prison to aid in supervis- 
ing the farm work after the other civilian felons 
had been sent away to make room for the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. These men, Beningno de la 
Cruz and Victorio Jumarung, helped us without 
any thought of gain for themselves. They did ask 
that, if any of us got free, we would intercede with 
President Quezon to have them restored to free- 
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dom once the Japanese invaders have been ousted. 
(One of my first acts, upon finally reaching the 
United States, was to go to Saranac, New York, to 
see the great President of the Philippines. It was 
not necessary to make any kind of request of Que- 
zon, for he granted it before it was asked. In one 
man’s opinion, Manuel Quezon is a great states- 
man and a gallant fighting man.) 

Of our two guides, only Victorio previously had 
made a journey through the jungles which we now 
faced. But, within an hour, he was forced to admit 
that he was lost. There was a hurried consultation, 
whereupon we decided to travel wholly by com- 
pass. And we knew that the aid of Ben and Victor 
would be invaluable, because of their knowledge of 
jungle travel. 

The jungle heat was oppressive, the noise broken 
only by our own careful progress, the squawk of 
startled birds, or the chatter of occasional beady- 
eyed and elusive monkeys. Soon we were in swamp, 
with water up to oxir knees and in sharp-edged 
coogan grass that grew over our heads. We had to 
hack our way every step. 

At night we finally found a place to camp — 
here the water was only ankle deep. By cutting off 
boughs from trees we managed to build crude 
structures which would keep our blankets above 
water. When we turned in, all of us were near the 
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point of exhaustion, and all of us slept the sleep of 
the dead. As a result, none of us aroused when the 
water rose during the night, and we awoke to find 
ourselves half-floating in our beds. 

On the second morning McCoy awoke with a 
feeling of illness. It was a considerable task for 
him to summon enough strength during the day to 
keep himself from falling out — ^he said that, if this 
happened, he would expect the rest of us to go on. 
Somehow, he managed to keep going. And we 
were aU glad we had not had to stop; for at about 
5:00 P.M., we heard the sound of rifle and ma- 
chine-gim fire at a distance of about two or three 
kilometers, in the direction from which we had 
just come. And, the next morning, McCoy’s indis- 
position had cleared away without leaving him in 
the throes of dysentery or malaria, as we had 
feared. 

As an example of the hard going of the Philip- 
pine jungle, at the end of the fourth day we had 
not progressed more than twelve miles from our 
escape point. And we soon found obvious evidence 
that the Japs had been on the hunt for us — evi- 
dence in the shape of an empty .303 ammunition 
dip, and the remains of food which the Jap search 
party had eaten. 

JShordy thereafter, on a morning while we were 
stni at breakfast. Captain Dyess was standing 
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guard when he saw two armed FiKpinos. The Fili- 
pinos saw Dyess at the same time, and one of them 
made motions as if he had attempted to fire. 
Dyess called to the Filipinos, but they quietly faded 
into the jimgle. 

Later that day we headed down a more open 
trail, and shortly we met up with a native whose 
trail we were able to follow to a small village. In 
this village two of the natives admitted that they 
had been the ones seen in the jxmgle by Dyess. 
They thought he was a Jap, they said; one of them 
had taken careful aim on Dyess and had pulled 
the trigger. Dyess owed his life to a faulty car- 
tridge or firing pin. 

But the natives gave us news.- In some manner 
they had learned that the Japs believed we had 
escaped in an effort to round up a raiding party 
and attack the prison to avenge the murder of 
Bunkley. As a result, 200 Japanese reinforcements 
had been hastily added to the Jap garrison at the 
prison. 

COMMANDER MCCOY: Oncc out of immediate 
danger from our Jap pursuers, our main problem 
was one of physical travel through the unexplored 
jungles and rough terrain of Mindanao, in an ef- 
fcat to get to whore we wanted to go. No longer 
were we on a starvation diet- For instance, I note 
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from my journal that on one morning we had a 
breakfast of rice, soft-boiled eggs, vegetables and 
coffee, all obtained from the countryside. On 
another morning we luxuriated over a menu con- 
taining eggs, cottage cheese, carabao meat and cof- 
fee. This was a decided contrast to our unchang- 
ing prison breakfasts of the hated lugao, concoc- 
tion of rice and water. Out of sheer exuberance at 
once again finding food within reach, I even ate 
two of the Philippine baloots. This is a duck egg 
in which the duck has already begun to form, and 
which is served cold after having been boiled. To 
my surprise, baloots were — well, edible. In ap- 
pearance they look exactly like an unborn duck 
in cloudy jelly, the egg having been taken away 
from the setting duck just before the feathers have 
formed. 

One of the vital food items in the native econ- 
omy is the carabao, a bovine of the water buffalo 
type which is also used as a draft animal. At sev- 
eral places where we stopped the natives would 
kill a carabao, salt the meat heavily, and after cut- 
ting it in strips place it in the sun to dry. After 
twelve hours or so in the Philippine sun this meat 
seemed to be cured, and apparently would last 
indefinitely. 

In spite of our vastly improved food supply, we 
were as yet by no means free of the Japs, and there 
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were stiJl a lot of hardships ahead. (As a humorous 
contrast to our prison conditions, a fortnight after 
our escape we attended a luncheon where enter- 
tainment was provided by an eleven-piece orches- 
tra!) 

On the third day out, Mellnik cut his left hand 
quite badly with a bolo as we were clearing a way 
through the jungle. It gave him trouble over most 
of the 40-odd days we were traveling, but he never 
let us slow up our journey, and we never once 
heard him speak of his pain. 

On another occasion Marine First Lieutenant 
Dobervich became quite ill and was unable to re- 
tain food. We thought he had a recurring attack 
of malaria, although his symptoms were slightly 
atypical. After several days on quinine, during 
which he showed no change for the better, I 
switched him to aspirin, of which we had hoarded 
a small store from our Red Cross boxes. He was 
soon better. 

One of the worst parts of oim journey led 
through dense jimgle in which we waded through 
water as deep as our armpits. This jungle was in- 
fested with leech^ which traveled with a jack- 
knife motion through the water, and which at- 
tached themselves to our flesh by the score, despite 
our efforts to keep them off. We wore our socks out- 
side our trousers, and then used improvised leg- 
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gings, but somehow the leeches got through. Once 
attached to the skin, they would suck out blood 
and puff themselves out like a balloon. The only 
way to remove them was to apply fire or tobacco. 

Although their bite was not painful, the punc- 
ture they made in the skin was an invitation to in- 
fection. To combat the possibility of this infection 
I was forced to use my three pina cloth handker- 
chiefs as bandages and swabs. (I am not sure that 
my two little daughters have forgiven me for this 
utilitarian lapse, although they were of course 
overjoyed when they learned that I was alive and 
safe.) 

On two occasions when we had almost reached 
our objective we were close to recapture by the 
Japanese. Once we were aboard a stolen fishing 
launch which could do about four knots, when 
dawn broke to reveal that we were just astern two 
Japanese coastal patrol vessels, armed with three- 
inch guns. It was too late to turn back, and any 
attempt to outrun the Japs would have been sheer 
folly. Having no alternative, we chose the course 
of boldness, deliberately following the Japs imtil 
they sheered to port to run into a harbor. We, of 
course, did not follow them into the harbor. We 
got the hell out of there at a very frenzied four- 
knot rate. 

Perhaps our closest shave occurred when the 
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Japs landed a force of 200 men, covered by five 
fighter planes. On this occasion we escaped into 
the jungle. The planes strafed the undergrowth, 
but fortunately none of us was hit. 

COMMANDER MCCOY AND LIEUTENANT COLONEL 

mellnik: By this time it must be obvious that 
there has been no attempt to detail even an ap- 
proximation of the route we took through the 
Island of Mindanao in our escape; the reasons for 
these omissions should need no explanation. In 
addition, however, we have been careful to with- 
hold the information of military value brought out 
by those of us who escaped, and which has already 
been placed in the proper hands. 

As for the final escape itself, this is stHl an un- 
finished story as these lines are being written. At 
this time, not every member of our party has actu- 
ally reached the States, althou^ most have. One 
of the party is reported to have fallen in love with 
a beautiful Filipino girl, and decided to stay until 
after the war. Every one of the ten of us, however, 
is free of the Japs, and with an even break in the 
fortunes of war all will eventually be united with 
their friends and families. We all pray that this 
will occur, and that it will not be too long delayed. 
Naturally we do not intend even to hint at the 
manner in which we finally got clear of the Philip- 
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pines. It is a great pleasure to leave the Japs an 
entirely free field in which to guess. 

We received a right royal welcome by our Army 
and Navy colleagues in Australia. We are, in fact, 
willing to admit that, on the mo rnin g following the 
day of our arrival in Australia, we were not quite 
as chipper as we had been on the night before. It 
was a great celebration. 


In setting down the foregoing narrative we have 
made every effort to present the facts on the con- 
servative side, although many of them would most 
easily lend themselves to sensationalism. We have 
set down nothing not seen by ourselves or told to 
us by a responsible officer of the United States 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps. We believe the facts 
as presented give a fair picture of the enemy we 
face in the Pacific. 
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